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TsatanH 60.9. ‘‘ Surely the isles shall “wait for me, and the Ships of Tarshish first; to bring thy 
sons from far; their silver and their gold with them, unto the name of the Lord thy God, and to 
the Holy, One of Israel, because he hath glorified thee.” 


Here is a prophecy of the final 
evangelization of the distant islands 
of the sea, and of the agency of sail- 
ors in that evangelization. Here is 
an intimation of the wonderful en- 
terprises and successes of commerce 
in the future years, and of the conse- 
eration of all these treasures of com- 
merce to the service and glory of 
God. I deem this a sufficient foun- 
dation on which to build a plea for 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND So- 
ciety. I proceed at once to ask, 
what should awaken our sympathy 
for seamen ? 

1. Their condition of intellectual 
and moral character. That condition 
is proverbially below the common 
standard in our country ; and neces- 
sarily so. Where are their schools? 
Where are their libraries? Where 
their collegiate professors? Where 
their Sabbaths, and Church Congre- 

ations, and sweet sound of musical 
pais, calling them to the house of 


God? Many of them go to sea in 


their boyhood. Where is the voice 
of mother, and of father, and of sis- 
ter, pleading with them, like angel 
voices, to walk in virtue’s paths, to 
seek for intellectual expansion, to 
give the heart to Christ? Where is 
the leisure for study? Where is the 
sequestered opportunity for calm and 
quiet meditation? Where is the 
Sheltering home that will protect 
them against the wiles of the wicked 
and the temptations of sin ? 

If man is indeed the creature of 
circumstances, as is so often true of 
those who refuse to think, and those 
who are feeble in will, then the sailor 
is foredoomed, for his circumstances 
are eminently unfavorable for men- 
tal progress and for moral greatness. 
Believing, as I do, that man is ap- . 
pointed to be lord of his own for- 
tunes, that he need not be overcome 
by adversity, but may battle bravely 
with difficulties and rise above them ; 
that he may have exaltation of aims, 
and energy, and persistency, and in- 
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ward power imparted by the difficul- 
ties themselves; still, 1 see and ac- 
knowledge that multitudes of men are 
hindered by adversity, are broken 


down and crushed down into indo- ~ 


lence, feebleness, despair, by lack 
of facilities and privileges, and by 
the presence of temptation and suf- 
fering. In this view of the case, the 
sailor’s lot is very hard, and de- 
mands our deepest sympathy and all 
that we can do to alleviate the neces- 
sary evils of his condition, and to 
kindle within him that strong, invin- 
cible resolution, which is his only 
safeguard and inspirer. 

I know that the sailor has many 
noble qualities of character, the re- 
sult of scenes and influences around 
him. His home is on the mountain 
wave. The vaulted sky is his roof, a 
roof inlaid with stars, whose curtains 
are clouds, and, within whose majes- 
tic arches, whirlwinds, and thunders, 
and storms gambol in their play. 
The floor of his dwelling rolls with 
an eternal motion, and, in his ear, 
the anthem of the sea keeps up its 
perpetual music, as the ocean throbs 
and heaves in its most quiet mo- 
ments, and tumbles and rages in its 
angry moods. His teachers are beau- 
ties, and sublimities, and mysteries 
and terrors. Now he is tired by the 
most unvarying monotony, and now 
he is held entranced, or thrown into 
paroxysms of excitement, by the 
most sudden, and rapid, and won- 
derful changes. He naturally be- 
comes a poet, in his imagination, 
with tendencies to profoundly medi- 
tative and metaphysical thought. If 
he had the leisure of study and the 
learning of the schools, to follow out 
these early lessons, and to develop 
these meditative tendencies, I doubt 
not we should find these sons of the 
sea the most largely gifted, in all 
those discursive and soaring qualities 
of mind, which characterize the poet 
and the moral reasoner. Such men 
as Hugh Miller, Rufus Choate, Wm. 
Ellery Channing, lived from their 
childhood by the side of the sea, and 
were educated by its indescribable 
grandeurs. 

The sailor has quick and generous 
sensibilities. His faculties are culti- 
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vated mainly by outward observa- 
tion and by keen perceptions. He 
sees the diversities of all countries 
and of all climates. He feels the se- 
verity of polar cold and the intensity 
of tropical heats. He lands upon 
icebergs and barren rocks; he tra- 
verses wildernesses and desert sands ; 
he visits the region of towering 


mountains, savannahs wide as the 


sea, rivers on which navies may ride ; 
fertile soils, luxuriant as the paradise 
where Adam abode; forests, unsub- 
dued by man, where wild beasts of 
prey hold unchallenged dominion. 
He becomes acquainted with all na- 
tions, and tribes, and tongues. He 
sees all varieties of human character, 
of human laws and institutions, of 
human customs, both the evil and 
the good. His powers of observation 
are likely to be keen and rapid, his 
sensibilities easily moved by novelty 
and by change, his noble impulses 
readily touched by high example, his 
passions quickly excited by tempta- 
tion. In accordance with this, you 
will find him, when on shore, quick 


‘to sympathise with the suffering, 


ready to peril his life for those who 
are in danger, burying himself in 
pleasures, ignoble sometimes, As well 
as those which partake of wild ad- 
venture or scientific exploration. In 
accordance with this, you find him 
lavish in expenditure, never thinking: 
of a future day of need, plunging 
headlong into revelries and follies, 
or, if, perchance, some chivalrous ex- 
ploit invites him to deeds of self-sa- 
crifice, of devoted heroism, of ex- 
hausting toil, you will not find him 
holding back, but, with all his soul 
and all his strength, rushing to the 
very fore front of peril and of reck- 
less daring. 

Perhaps he is more forgetful of his 
own comfort, and prodigal of his 
own life, because he is often an iso- 
lated being, cut off from those social- 
ities which bind us so strongly and 
so tenderly to the soil of our nativity 
and to the relationships of home. He 
roams the trackless sea, conscious 
that at any moment, by a storm com- 
ing from some unseen quarter, by a 


‘bolt out of the heavens, by a lurch 


of the vessel, by entering the current 
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of some sea-bred or land-bred pesti- 
lence, by fever engendered from his 
multiplied exposures, he may be cut 
off and find his grave beneath the 
waters. There, no gentle friend shall 
come to weep. There, no flowers shall 
be planted to bloom through the live- 
long Summer. There, no tombstone 
shall record his name and preserve 
his memory. The winds shall sing 
his requiem. The waters shall toll 
his dirge.- The sky shall look down 
upon his repose. But the place of his 
sleep no man knoweth. It is not 
strange that terrible loneliness, and a 
wild, unthinking recklessness should 
sometimes drive him headlong. 

But such a man is worth saving. 
Such a character has in it the fruit- 
ful germs of nobleness. It is a soil 
in which, by the grace of God, you 
may plant the seeds of a high intel- 
lectuality, of a disinterested love, of 
consecration to God and to right, of 
magnanimity, and zeal, and efficien- 
cy. Bring religion to bear on this 
susceptible nature, and you have 
found a christian of living faith, a 
philanthropist of comprehensive 
views. Pervade, with the spirit of 
the Gospel, this energetic soul, sub- 
due these passions under the control 
of Christ, introduce high aims into 
this lawless, turbulent life, and you 
have educated a missionary of devot- 
ed purpose, a consecrated worker, 
hardly to be surpassed in his endur- 
ance and his accomplishment. 

2. Our sympathies should be awak- 
ened for seamen on account of their 
peculiar exposures. J refer not now 
to exposures of pestilence and storm, 
of night watches, of sudden changes 
of temperature, of overwhelming 
perils, of great excitements and great 
fatigues. These are exposures neces- 
sary to the sailor’s life. No religious 
instructions can save him from them. 
Moral influences may prepare him to 
meet them with courage, and calm- 
ness, and hope, with a virtue that 
conquers, even in the midst of death ; 
but the perils and the sufferings 
must be met. 

The exposures to which I refer are 
those which betray the soul into sin. 
As I have said, while absent from 
shore, the sailor is destitute of privi- 
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leges, and many narrowing and de- 
grading influences act upon him. 
When the ship reaches a foreign 
port, or, returning from a distant 
voyage, discharges her crew at home, 
the sailor is usually thrown into the 
midst of dissolute tempters and cruel 
harpies. He is a stranger in foreign 
lands ; or, in the harbor of his own 
country, he is far away from home 
and friends. Before the SramMEn’s 
FRIEND Socrery provided Homes 
and Bethels, there was no refuge for 
the unbefriended sailor. Whole 
crews have landed in foreign ports, 
have sought for boarding houses, 
where they could escape from the 
sharks of society, and have been un- 
able to find them. They have then 
rented humble sheds, or have at- 
tempted to put up temporary shan- 
ties, for their own protection ; hiring, 
for a short period, their scant furni- 
ture ; buying their own provisions ; 
living on miserable cookery ; expos- 
ed to winds, and rains, and snows, 
and far greater discomforts than on 
board the ship. Such arrangements, 
of course, must fail. Then they are 
driven to some vulgar haunt of vice, 
to some low and sensual grogery, 
where, their senses steeped in intoxi- 
cating drinks, their morals contam- 
inated by association with the sordid 
and the wicked, their property filch- 
ed from them by exorbitant charges, 
if not by robbery and fraud, they be- 
come the prey of the cruel. Their 
short furlough ended, they are hur- 
tied again on board the ship; and 
there, the memories of the past are a 
torment to them; the prospect of en- 
nobling association with affectionate 
friends all gone; their minds bereft 
of bright and precious hopes; their 
anticipations only a terror; is it 
strange that they sink down into the 
unimproving routine of daily toil, 
careless of the future, reckless of 
God, and immortality? Is it nota 
blessed charity which puts the hopes 
of Heaven within the reach of these 
imperiled souls ? 

Look at the good accomplished by 
this charity through Seamen’s Chap- 
lains and Sailor Missionaries labor- 
ing in foreign countries, as well as at 
our own sea-ports. Who can estimate 
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the good done by the 2,500 libraries 
that the SEAMEN’s FRIEND SOCIETY 
has furnished for sailors, when on 
board ship, far from land and all its 
privileges. The influence of these 
books is of incalculable advantage. 
In. the sailor’s lonely hours, when 
thoughts of childhood come back to 
his troubled heart, when his mind is 
awed by the wonders of the ocean, and 
his affections are awakened by the 
memories of home, and his conscience 
is quickened to hear the messages of 
God, these books are eagerly read by 
him. They soften his roughness, and 
refine his speech. They change his 
purposes. They exalt his life. For 
the last seven years of the use of this 
agency, more than 500 hopeful con- 
versions have been reported by let- 
ters, as resulting from this instru- 
mentality. 

Look at the good accomplished by 
those laboring in the home field, for 
sailors employed in the commerce of 
our rivers and lakes, and coast-wise 
trade. There are nearly 100,000 men 
threading these channels of com- 
merce. A few years since these men 
were, to a large extent, uninstructed, 
profane, vulgar, intemperate, ire- 
ligious. They were destitute of so- 
cial restraints. They were deprived 
of the privileges of the Sabbath. 
They were without any urgent mo- 
tives to a pure and noble life. 
Through the influence of chapels and 
prayer meetings, of missionaries and 
books, of gospel influences widely 
diffused, of higher wages and refine- 
ments never before dreamed of, com- 
ing to them as religion’s gift, these 
men have been greatly exalted in 
character. Their lawlessness, and 
indolence and immoralities have dis- 
appeared. A large proportion of 
them are as orderly and peaceable as 
any equal class amongst landsmen. 
They have largely ceased from the 
use of intoxicating drinks. Words 
of blasphemy are far less often on 
their tongue. They have discon- 
tinued their boisterous, sensual ha- 
bits. They read the Bible. They 
find a pleasure in study and in 
thought. They rejoice in the Sab- 
bath, and keep it holy. They lay by 
their wages, cutting off unworthy in- 


-to the sailor. 
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dulgences, thoughtful of the wants of 
needy friends, planning for-a future 
home, ambitious of higher and purer 
pleasures, willing to endure self-de- 
nial for the sake of usefulness. They 
come within the influence of revi- 
vals, and very many of them are sub- 
dued by the power of the spirit of 
God. On no other field of benevo- 
lent labor can you find more favor- 
able results, and a richer reward for 
toil, and contributions, and prayer. 
3. Our sympathies should be awak- 
ened for seamen on account of their 
intimate relations to our commerce. 
Not less than 200,000 vessels cleared 
from the United States, for foreign 
ports, during the last year. The entire 
American fleet comprises more than 
40,000 boats and vessels, manned by 
600,000 sailors, carrying an amount 
of commerce, valued at $2,000,000,000 
annually. No man can understand 
the history of commerce, and not be 
overwhelmed with wonder and ad- 
miration in view of the debt we owe 
Commerce is one of 
the principal agencies appointed by 
God for the evangelization of the 
world. Commerce gives us facilities 
for the diffusion of science and reli- 
gion, so as to secure conquests for 
truth otherwise impossible. Those 
nations, which have a large naval 
force, a commercial marine, ships 
navigating every sea, a corps of en- 
terprising and eager seamen, science 
to guide all this journeying and 
freightage across the ocean, organiz- 
ations for the comfort and moral ele- 
vation of these multitudes of seamen, 
take the lead of the world. They 
are the renowned nations of history. 
Wealth flows in upon them. All 
their industries prosper. Enterprise, 
expansion, and power characterize 
their movements. Their intellect is 
vigorous and comprehensive. Their 
plans are liberal and large. They 
have executive talent, corresponding 
to their comprehensive schemes. 
They colonize new territories. They 
make grand discoveries. They bring 
in inventions. They dig in the 
mountains for gold. They build up 
cities of elegance and splendor. They 
plant gardens, and eat their fruits. 
They banish barbarian rudeness, and 
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introduce peaceful and embellishing 
arts. They subdue the forces of 
heat, steam, electricity, the sunlight, 
the waterfall, to their daily uses. 
All this by commerce, as the propell- 
ing power; by education, as the guid- 
ing principle; by religion, as the 
exalting, ever present impulse; and 
to all these beneticent agencies the 
Sailor beéomes, sometimes an uncon- 
cious, sometimes a willing instru- 
mentality. 

It is one of the most momentous 
inquiries of the age, how shall the 
race be delivered from the control of 
mammon and selfish ambitions. How 
shall our business and trade, our 
travel and exploration be sanctified, 
so as to be a sweet savor unto God ? 
It must be, in part, by the moral 
elevation of that class of men, who 
are constantly employed in this work 
of commercial exchange. It would 
be very strange for a Christian mer- 
chant to be careless of the instruction 
and salvation of employees under his 
care. It would be very strange for a 
Christian corporation to neglect 
wholly the spiritual welfare of its 
operatives ; for a Christian common- 
wealth to disregard the wants and 
rights of its laboring classes. It is 
equally strange and culpable for a 
Christian commerce, mighty as it is 
in power, pervading all classes with 
its overflowing streams of good, re- 
ceiving its chief advantages from the 
religiou of Jesus, to be indifferent to 
the moral culture of seamen. Such 
a commerce cannot have enduring 
prosperity. It is infected with the 
vice of worldliness and unbelief. It 
must be exalted by faith, or God’s 
disapprobation will rest upon it. It 
must aim direetly at the salvation of 
its instruments, or it loses the glory 
of its history and the inspiration of 
its life. It must pity the sailor, lift- 
ing him out of the region of sensual 
thoughts, giving him the light of in- 
struction and the joys of religion, or 
it is marked with injustice and is 
passing on to the doom of ungodli- 
ness. 

The conversion of seamen is the 
key to the conversion of the world. 
Exalt them by Christian faith, and 
they become, not only, the carriers 
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of the Gospel, but the bright exem- 
plars of piety. They go to thousands 
of semi-civilized tribes. They go with 
the prestige of a republican empire, 
and with the energywhich belongs to 
arepublican people. If they are con- 
verted to Christ, they go with the 
light of the gospel, with the princi- 
ples which overthrow tyrannies, with 
the hopes which inspire the soul with 
indomitable resolution, and they 
have more power in all the provinces 
of the globe than any other nation. 
There is a mystery in the influence 
of the sailor. We cannot trace it. 
Like the footsteps of the Almighty, 
its way is in the sea. We give to the 
sailor a Bible, or a tract. We greet 
him with words of love, and counsel 
him as to the principles and rules of 
duty. We lead him to the Chapel, 
or the Bethel, where the message of 
salvation reaches him. Ina few days, 
he launches out upon the sea, and 
we behold him no more. His course 
across the trackless deep is uncertain. 
Where the winds may blow, where 
the currents may drive, where the 
shifting waves may toss him, we can- 
not tell. What sunken rocks may 
lie beneath, on which his doomed 
ship may founder, we know not. 
Whether he will escape from violent 
tornadoes, whose forces lie hid in the 
clouds, or from savage violence on 
unknown shores, or from the fatal 
plague which broods under the equi- 
noctial line, or from the unendurable 
cold of arctic seas, we cannot pro- 
phesy. Over what human minds he 
may have an influence, under what 
circumstances he may meet them, 
through Bible reading, and the teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, to move up- 
on them with a subduing moral pow- 
er, we cannot foresee. Mystery 
enshrouds him, mystery, deep as the 
sea, illimitable and changing as its 
tides. This much alone is certain, 
sow the seeds of truth, and as God is 
omnipotent, a blessed harvest must 
be reaped. ‘Cast thy bread upon 
the waters, and thou shalt find it 
after many days.” 

You have read the fairy tale of the 
beautiful maiden, carried off by an 
enchanter in an invisible ship, but 
her farewell to-her lover assured him 
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that she would throw overboard 
little chips, and that by these shav- 
ings and shingles, he might track 
her across the deep. He followed 
her long in his voyages, through 
devious winding ways, but he found 
her at last. So may we track the 
Christian sailor in his course. The 
vestiges of the path in which he 
moves may be faint. The shingles 
which he throws overboard, may be 
floated hither and thither, in un- 
known directions. But no good 
deed is:lost, and no divine word is 
lost, no matter though we pass 
through ten thousand labrynths and 
mazes in our earthly pilgrimage. If 
we are right in the motives with 
which we give to the sailor, we shall 
find him and his work, ifnot on earth, 
in heaven at last. We shall find 
more souls led to Christ by his un- 
traceable influence, and his unmark- 
ed fidelity, than we, in our fondest 
dreams have imagined. 

Let us not be unmindful of the 
hardships of the sailor’s lot. He 
compasses sea and land, that he may 
bring to us comforts, delicacies, luxu- 
ries, from every shore. Let us give 
what alleviation we can to the suffer- 
ings he must endure. Much is said, 
now-a-days, of a ten hour law, or an 
eight hour law, in all mechanical em- 
ployments. But in what other man- 
ual occupation, are men required to 
go through such protracted, severe, 
exhausting toil? Where is the la- 
borer, on land, who is subjected to 
such exposures from. wind, and 
drenchings, and cold and storms ; 
from insufficient and impalatable 
food, and other privations on long 
voyages; from pestilential airs, 
when driven upon unhealthy shores ; 
from the dreadful monotony of the 
sea, when months go on without a 
change ; from the ennui and weari- 
someness of the mind, when there 
are no books to be read, no recreation 
to be found, hardly any rest to be 
won; from heart-breaking loneliness, 
when wife, and children, and friends 
are all absent; from fearful excite- 
ment, and prostrating fatigue, when, 
in sudden-exigencies of tempest and 
danger, the sailor is compelled to 
strain every muscle to its bighest 
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tension, and to bring upon mind and 
body an intensity of toil well nigh 
unparalleled. Probably there are no 
class of men in the world, who are 
driven to such overwork. Says one 
of our naval officers, ‘‘ most vessels, 
besides the regular night watch, keep 
all hands on deck from one o’clock to 
five, and if necessity require it, long- 
er. The sailor seldom complains of 
overwork, if his services are needed. 
Of course his calling is such that 
overwork cannot, in many cases, be 
avoided, without great danger to the 
ship and all on board. I may safely 
say that the crews of four-fifths of 
our vessels are compelled to labor 
from eleven to eighteen hours daily, 
during moderate weather. Their 
food is very coarse and often bad. 
Their sleep is broken, their pay is 
small, they are deprived of social and 
spiritual privileges.” To all this it 
may be added, thattemptations rush 
in upon them open-mouthed.— 
Through commerce, sailors are the 
chief source of wealth to all coun- 
tries, yet they arepoor. They bring 


- advantages and blessings to those at 


home, yet they suffer untold hard- 
ships. They are our representatives 
abroad, and there is great danger, 
that, through lack of instruction, 
they will misrepresent us, and bring 
discredit upon all our republican in- 
stitutions, and upon our educational 
and social relations. Ought they not 
to receive our sympathy, our liberal 
donations ? 

4. Our sympathies should be given 
to seamen on account of the inesti- 
mable service which they rendered to 
the country in the time of the civil 
war. At the beginning of. the war 
7,600 seamen constituted our entire 
naval force. At the end of the war, 
we had more than 65,000 thus em- 
ployed. The constancy of their pa- 
triotism, the firmness of their cour- 
age, the steady, determined energy 
of their action, the willing surrender 
of their lives demand, and will ever 
receive, our highest admiration and 
gratitude. There were naval ofticers, 
high in rank, who forsook the flag, 
but hardly a private, in all the fleet, 
was a traitor to his country. It was 
partly owing to the fact that we had 
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commanders, not only of eminent 
bravery, but of eminent piety ; not 
only of the highest military genius, 
but of womanly tenderness towards 
the sailors who fought for liberty, 
constantly planning for their moral 
elevation. Admiral Farragut was as 
rigid in his denial of all sensual in- 
dulgences, as firm in his adherence 
to the temperance pledge,as anx- 
ious for the pure morals of his men, 
as he was for the crushing out 
of the dark spirit of rebellion. Ad- 
miral Foote gathered his men around 
him on the Sabbath, and preached to 
them out of the experiences of his 
own heart, and prayed with them out 
of his fervent love, as a father might 
talk with his sons, as a mother might 
plead for her children before the 
Heavenly Father’s throne. He gave 
his commands, with all minute par- 
ticularity, for the honoring of the 
Sabbath, for the suppression of pro- 
fanity, for the removal of intemper- 
ance, for the religious instruction of 
his brave men, for their moral im- 
provement, and was quite as earnest 
in this, as in drilling them to accu- 
rate movement and inspiring: them. 
with unfaltering steadfastness in the 
battle. Admiral Dupont was a de- 
voted servant of Christ, and never 
went into battle without gathering 
his men for concerted prayer, nor 
without agonizing supplication in 
private before God’s throne. Com- 
modore Rodgers, who fell leading the 
Catskill, in the great battle of the 
ironclads, before Charleston, was a 
man of profound humility and of 
whole-hearted consecration to God. 
Stringham, who won at Fort Hatteras, 
wasachristian. Winslow, who con- 
quered in the Kearsage, was a christ- 
ian. Itis a remarkable record, and 
proves, beyond a doubt, the close 
connection between that faith which 
pierces the heavens, and that conse- 
cration which cheerfully lays down 
life on the altar of patriotism. 

Let me point you, as an illustra- 
tion of this principle, to the battle of 
the Congress and the Cumberland, 
in Hampton Roads, with the enemy’s 
ironclad, the Merrimac. Captain 
Smith, the commander of the Con- 
gress, was a man of prayer. After 
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the battle, before any particulars 
were known, Captain Smith’s fath- 
er, living in New York city, took 
up a newspaper, and saw the state- 
ment that the Congress was defeat- 
ed. “Then,” said he to his family, 
“Joseph is dead, for he would 
never see the flag of his country 
struck, while he was alive.” It was 
so indeed. A large proportion of 
the men of those ships were christ- 
ians. The following are one or two 
extracts from letters written by them. 
A letter received. March 5th, by 
Rey. Charles J. Jones, Chaplain of 
the Sailor’s Snug Harbor, New York, 
has this statement from one of the 
crew of the Congress—“‘I have found 
my Saviour, who sticketh closer than 
a brother. He brought me into this 
ship, here have I found religious peo- 
ple, who sympathize with sailors, 
and do much for their souls. Cap- 
tain Smith is a religious man. I 
have given my heart entirely to 
God.” This letter was signed by 
seven of the crew, religious men. In 
three days thereafter the fight with 
the Merrimac took place. The Con- 
gress was true to the last shot in the 
locker. Her magazine was struck by 
the enemy’s ball and exploded; the 
vessel was shattered, and Captain 
Smith was hit and killed just as the 
ship sunk. On the same day, by the 
same Chaplain, a letter was received 
from two of the crew of the Cumber- 
land, both humble disciples of Christ. 
One mourns over his low spiritual 
state ; complains of persecution from 
wicked sailors; hopes there will be 
no fighting; expresses a wish that 
‘‘he may soon get home.” The other ~ 
says, ‘‘ 1 feel that I have experienced 
religion. Please write me, and as- 
sist me respecting my duty to God. 
I wish you would send me Baxter’s 
Saints Rest.” In three days those 
two men were both cut in two, by a 
shot from the Merrimac, while at 
quarters at the same gun. In the 
same ship, went down into the salt 
sea wave, as the Cumberland sank, 
Chaplain Lenhart, a man of eminent 
spirituality, a devoted laborer, full 
of sympathy for sailors. He sank, 
amid the roar of battle, from a scene 
of blood and fire, but his soul passed 
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as he sank, to the harbor of perfect 
rest, the home of eternal songs. The 
lesson from these terrible, and, in 
their result, most painful battles, is a 
very plain one; showing, not only 
with what indomitable valor and 
patriotic self sacrifice our noble sea- 
men sustained the flag, but showing, 
also, that both in officers and crew, 
the great inspiring motive was, love 
to Christ. Love to Christ walked hand 
in hand with love of country, as in 
so many battles of the war, nerving 
their hand with a conquering energy, 
lifting up their hearts above all fear, 
preparing them to say, “give me 
victory, or give me death.” 

When Nelson, the greatest Admi- 
ral of England, and the greatest na- 
val hero of modern times, (until such 
names as Foote and Farragut illus- 
trated our annals), went into the 
battle of Trafalgar, he threw out 
upon the banner of his flagship, these 
words, ‘‘ England expects every man 
to do his duty.” Having put on his 
admiral’s frock coat, bearing four 
silver stars, the bright and conspicu- 
ous insignia of all his honors, a mark 
which exposed him to the sharp- 
shooters deadly aim, and which indi- 
cated to all the men of his fleet that 
he expected not to live, but to die, 
and that, for the victory of that day, 
he was willing to die, he said to 
Hardy, the captain of his vessel, ‘I 
thank God for this great opportunity 
of doing my duty.” As I see our 
own illustrious captains going for- 
ward to their peril, some of them to 
their death—Foote, at the battle of 
Fort Henry, wounded, but binding a 
bandage around the injured limb and 
fighting on; Farragut, at the taking 
of Mobile, lashing himself to the top- 
mast of the forward vessel, deter- 
mined, though in plain sight of the 
enemy’s marksmen, to sweep with 
his eagle vission the whole field of 


hail, and fire, and tempest and blood ; 
Dupont, at the battle of Port Royal, 
passing calmly arouud his command- 
ing circle, pouring his broad sides 
first into the right hand fort, then 
into the left hand fort, till both were 
a mass of ruins; Worden, in his lit- 
tle cheese box, the Monitor, turning 
the turret upon its swivel, watching 
the opportune moment to pour in his 
deadly balls into the enemy’s port 
holes, persevering, though blinded, 
till the victory was won; Winslow, 
in the Kearsage, sailing out from a 
hostile harbor, surrounded by un- 
friendly ships, giving the sign of 
deathly defiance to the pirate Sem- 
mes, nerving up his men to the pitch 
of highest enthusiasism, enfilading, 
with his terrible shot, the Alabama, 
till she was a perfect wreck, driving 
the blood-stained rover, her captain, 
into the sea; I seem to hear these 
men, of mighty valor and of deathless 
renown, saying to us, ‘‘the country 
expects every man and every woman 
in the wide republic, to fulfil his and 
her duty. Fulfil in the grandeurs of 


‘peace, what we begun in the tempest 


of war. Preserve,. by your virtues, 
those liberties for which we shed our 
blood. Let the flag wave in honor 
over all your cities and villages, over 
all your industries and homes, over 
all your enterprises, both domestic 
and foreign, which we carried un- 
stained, through the bustling hail of 
a four years’ conflict. In the midst 
of all your care for liberty and for 
the country, forget not our self-sacri- 
ficing comrades of the sea, who have 
manned your ships ; who have fought 
your naval battles; who have carried 
on your commercial exchanges ; who 
have honorably illustrated your na- 
tional character; and on whose relig- 
tous culture and moral elevation, far 
more than yow are aware, depend, in 
the future, the fortunes of the land.” 


————————SE eS 


ST. THOMAS.—ITS CHARACTER AND ADVANTAGES.—LETTER 
FROM VICE-ADMIRAL PORTER TO SECRETARY WELLES. 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, 
ANAPOLIS, MARYLAND. 


Sir: St. Thomas, the principal of 
the Virgin Islands, holds the most 


prominent position in the West In- 
dies, as a naval and commercial sta- 
tion. It is situated in lat. 18 22 N., 


lon. 65 26 W., and lies right in the 
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track of all vessels from Europe, 
Brazil, East Indies and the Pacific 
Ocean, bound to the West India is- 
lands or to the United States. It is 
the point where all vessels touch for 
supplies when needed, coming from 
any of the above stations. 

It is a central point, from which 
any or all of the West India islands 
can be assailed, while it is impervi- 
ous to attack from landing parties, 
and can be fortified to any extent. 


Nothing can be more beautiful than : 


the town and bay of St. Thomas as 
seen from the sea, or from the great 
summit that overlooks them. 

The bay, at the head of which lies 
the town of St. Thomas, is almost 
circular, the entrance being by a 
neck, guarded by two heavy forts 
which, although not capable at pres- 
ent of resisting the heavy ordnance 
now in use, can be so strengthened 
and protected that no foreign power 
could ever hope to take it. 

St. Thomas is a small Gibraltar of 
itself, and could only be attacked by 
a naval force. There would be no 
possibility of landing troops there, 
as the island is surrounded by reefs 
and breakers, and every point near 
which a vessel or boat could ap- 
proach, is a natural fortification, and 
only requires guns, with little labor 
expended on fortified works. 

It is true that this island was cap- 
tured by the British in 1807, while 
under the charge of the Danish Gov- 
ernor, Von Schotten, but there was 
not a shot fired or any effort made 
to defend the place. This is the on- 
ly instance when the island has ever 
been in the hands of a foreign enemy, 
and the British would have held it to 
this day, instead of for seven years, 
could they have done so without dif- 
ficulties. 

There is no harbor in the West 
Indies better fitted than St. Thomas 
for a naval station. Its harbor, and 
that of San Juan and the harbors 
formed by Water Island, would con- 
tain all the vessels of the largest na- 
vy in the world, where they would 
’ be protected at all times from bad 
weather and be secure against an 
enemy. 

Gregorie Channel, half a mile to 
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the west of the harbor of St. Thomas, 
is, if anything, a better harbor than 
St. Thomas, and inaccessible to any 
enemy if properly fortified. No ene- 
my’s vessels can.enter these harbors, 
for their entrances are so narrow that 
they can be completely obstructed 
by heavy chains, against which no 
ship would venture to run with a 
asta of fifteen-inch guns firing on 
er. 

The harbor of St. John, eight miles 
to the east of St. Thomas, is a still 
better harbor than St. Thomas, and 
has some advantages not possessed 
by the latter. It is capable of being 
thoroughly defended by cannon and 
chains, and in all these harbors forts 
of single guns can be built up from 
height to height in such a manner 
that the plunging shot would destroy 
any vessel rash enough to approach 
within range. 

Ifit ever should be intended to 
make a great naval depot in the 
West Indies, St. Thomas offers all 
the advantages and facilities for 
making dry docks, coal stations and 
arsenals, all under complete protec- 
tion. 

Great Krum Bay is a natural dock 
itself, with a depth of four and a half 
fathoms and an entrance three hun- 
dred feet in width. It would only 
require filling up across the mouth 
and to be pumped out to make a fine 
basin for the largest sized ships. 

The natural resources of the Island 
of St. Thomas are not great, unless 
it may be in minerals yet undis- 
covered. 

Its cheif value is as a naval station 
and a great commercial, point. Its 
small size is in its favor, because it 
can’t subsist an army of any kind, 
and an enemy could not land any- 
where without the reach of guns ; 
the whole area of the island is only 
forty-five square miles, the surface 
rugged and elevated, and almost de- 
void of trees, which, having been cut 
down unsparingly, have laid the is- 
land open to the sun and caused a 
scarcity in the supply of water. 

This difficulty is, however, sup- 
plied by tanks which are kept filled 
at all seasons by the rains. No 
doubt water could be obtained by 
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sinking artesian wells, as at San 
Juan there are several springs flow- 
ing out of the rocks. 

The distinguishing characteristics 
of St. Thomas are its advantages as 
a place of trade, a fact evinced by 
the great number and large extent of 
the-merchants stores, the immense 
piles of merchandise they contain, 
and the number of vessels of all na- 
tions which are lying in the harbor. 

It is the great centre for all the 
steam lines that run through the 
West Indies and to Europe, and is 
the stopping place of our United 
States line to Brazil. No stronger 
proof of its being a central point 
than this circumstance is needed. A 
. steamer comes in daily, and in St. 
Thomas more than any other place 
in the West Indies, can we know 
what is going on in the world. 

Nothing can be more delightful 
than the society of St. Thomas.— 
Hospitable to a fault—all strangers, 
particularly -Americans, receive the 
greatest kindness and _ attention. 
These hospitalities are on a scale 
commensurate with the wealth and 
importance of the inhabitants. 

There are few more beautiful pros- 
pects than the splendid panoramic 
view from the highest point in the 
island, where the whole town and 
bay of St. Thomas is spread out like 
a map at your feet, and whence ves- 
sels at.sea can be seen approaching 
at a distance of thirty miles. This 
is in fact the best lookoutin the West 
Indies. Nearly all vessels run for 
the Anegada passage in making the 
West Indies, and cannot pass with- 
out being seen from St. Thomas. 
The following named islands are in 
plain sight from St. Thomas in all 
weather :— The verdant island of 
Santa Cruz, and the large island of 
Porto Rico; also the innumerable 
small islands of the virgin: group, 
which make it an enchanting place 
to cruise in. 

The tradewind blows throughout 
the year over the hill§ and bay of St. 
Thomas, although it is rather hot in 
the town in midsummer. .The sum- 
mit is covered with handsome cotta- 
ges, where those of the inhabitants 
who can afford it retire for comfort 
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and fresh air. The tropical shrubs 
which abound in this island are es- 
pecially beautiful, gigantic cactusand — 
aloe growing in all the wild freedom 

of unchecked nature, and everything 

else luxuriating in the most fantastic 

conformations, forming a scene of 

much novelty and beauty to a strang- 

er. f 

There is no place where a stranger 
enjoys himself more than at St. 
Thomas, and if the island were the 
property. of the United States it 
would become a popular resort. The 
inhabitants have traded with us so 
long that their habits assimilate with 
ours. They are republican in their 
institutions, and would not have to 
change their actual form of govern- 
ment in coming into the union. Al- 
though in fact belonging to a monar- 
chy, their system is republican. 

All the officers of the island, ex- 
cept the Governor and one or two 
others, are appointed by the home 
government. It may be well to men- 
tion that the inhabitants are mostly 
colored, but they are extremely well . 
educated. Nearly all the clerks in 
the stores are colored. 

The following I consider the ad- 
vantages of a naval station in the 
West Indies : 

The great difficulty we have of 
maintaining a fleet of any size in the 
West Indies is the want of a station 
of ourown. Were we to have a war 
with any European power, the rule 
adopted towards us during the rebel- 
lion would, no doubt, again be en- 
forced with the same vigor, and we 
would have to contend on the most 
unequal terms with a powerful an- 
tagonist having his naval depot close 
at hand, and who could, also, in case 
of damage in a fight, go into a port 
provided with means of repair, while 
in a similar case we should be obliged 
to go north. 

Any one can see the disadvantage 
a government would labor under 
that had to withdraw a fleet from 
before a place for the want of pro- 
visions and coal, and there is hardly 
any place in the West Indies where © 
a vessel in time of war could be in 
the open sea and transfer stores to 
another vessel. In carrying on war- 
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like operations a depot is necessary, 
and here we have the pick of all the 
West India islands. 

The expense of going from the 
West Indies to one of our ports would 
be a tremendous item, to say nothing 
of losing the service of a vessel at a 
time when she would very likely be 
most needed. 

St. Thomas, although not the best 
harbor in the West Indies, is cer- 
tainly the most important, the proof 
of which is in the number of vessels 
that go there for repairs and stores ; 
and it is, for the majority of vessels, 
the most easily reached. 

There are so many good points in 
the harbor of St. Thomas, San Juan, 
and behind Water Island, that it 
would be difficult to decide which 
would be the best place at which to 
establish a depot. 
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The harbor of St. Thomas itself is 
well provided with all the convenien- 
ces of wharves, buildings and coal 
depots, that would answer tempo- 
rarily for naval purposes. Every 
provision is made for the coaling of 
large steamers, and in no part of the 
West Indies can a vessel be coaled so 
rapidly as at St. Thomas. 

If the government do not desire to 
goto any great expense, and only 
wish the place as a coal depot, there 
will be no necessity for further out- 
lay. Las 

We, in fact, require a station al- 
ready established. 


* * * 


Respectfully, &c., 
Davip D. PorTER, 
Vice-Admiral. 


r,t SO 


RECENT ARCTIC DISCOVERIES. 


LETTER FROM CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN. 


In a letter to the London Times 
Captain Sherard Osborn says :—‘‘ It 
appears that the storms of last spring 
and summer, so violent in every 
known sea, raged equally within the 
Aretie zone, and occasioned a great 
clearance of ice from previously ice- 
encumbered channels. The conse- 
quence has been that with steam 
whalers, which have been introduced 
into the frigid zone since our success- 
ful voyages in the Pioneer and In- 
trepid in quest of Franklin, two re- 
markable feats have been recently 
accomplished. In Baffin’s Bay, Cap- 
tain Richard Wells, of the steamship 
Aretic, of Dundee, has been further 
north in his ship in open water than 
any navigator had previously reach- 
ed. His affidavit, forwarded to me 
by Allen Young, the distinguished 
companion of Sir Leopold McClintock 
in his last memorable voyage, is very 
clear, and bears the impress of truth.” 

“ As early as the 20th of June last, 
the Arctic proceeded up Baftin’s Bay, 
crossed the face of the glacier of Mel- 
ville Bay, steamed away pass Cary 
Isles and Hakluyt Island, visited 


Whale Sound of Baffin, and the sub- 
sequent scene of Dr. Kane’s adven- 
tures. Captain Wells then finding 
open water to the north, crossed to 
the west side of Smith’s sound, and 
still, tempted by a fine open sea, 
went on till he sighted Kane’s glacier 
of Humboldt, and must, he says, 
have been in the 79th north parallel 
considerably north of where I reached 
in 1850 in the Pioneer—beyond Ingle- 
field in the Prince Albert, and beyond 
Kane in the Advance. The bold 
Dundee whaler was still in open wa- 
ter, and adds, ‘I should have con- 
tinued my course northwards had I 
seen a fish. There was no indication 
of ice to the northward, the sky blue 
and watery, and only a few small 
streams of light ice to be seen.’ 

“Of course, Captain Wells did 
right in not being tempted to risk his 
owner’s property into the unknown 
straits before him, but I am sure all 
living Arctic officers will feel with me. 
Would that one of us, with a well- 
found discovery ship, could that day 
have been where the Arctic was, only 
six hundred and sixty miles from the 
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Pole, and I feel pretty sure from 
Kane’s report that we know what to 
expect for at least another hundred 
and twenty miles, or within five hun- 
dred and forty miles of the axis of 
the globe. . Had Arctic explorers 
listened to me in 1865, we should 
probably before this have solved the 
great problem, by the very open road 
which Kane and Hayes saw, and 
which it was the good fortune of 
Wells, of Dundee, to reach. 
other remarkable voyage has been 
made from the Pacific Ocean by a 
whaler called the Nile. She has re- 
discovered an extensive land which 
will be found recorded on all our Ad- 
miralty charts since 1850. The Rus- 
sian Admiral Wrangel first mention- 
~ ed it in the account of his remarkable 
survey of the Siberian shores of the 
Arctic Ocean. 

“The Tchukties now wandering 
near Cape Chelagskoi aver that a 
tribe called the Onkillon fled before 
them across the frozen sea to a land 
lying north of Siberia, and occasional- 
ly seen from Cape Jakan. Wrangel 


questioned its existence, I believe, — 


but Admiral (then Captain) Kellett, 
in her Majesty’s ship Herald, in 1850, 
sighted this land some thirty miles 
distant, and although he would not 
name it, as he could not land upon it, 
he said, as far as eyesight could be 
trusted, it was land of a bold charac- 
ter, extending from about 175 de- 
grees to 180 degrees West longitude 
and in latitude 71 degrees north. It 
is a verification of this discovery 
which the whaler Nile brings us this 
year. 
can paper which ow: geographical 


The- 


By an extract from an Ameri-. 
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commander-in-chief, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, was good enough to send 
me the other day, I find that the sea 
within Behring’s Straits was so clear 
of ice this last summer that the good 
ship Nile reached considerably closer 
to, but it does not appear that any 
one landed, on Kellett’s Land. Her 
enterprising captain traced the land, 
so far as I can learn, to the 73d de- 
gree north latitude, and saw it still 
reaching away to the northward in 
all the magnificence of snow-capped 
cliffs and mountain peaks. The Nile 
has thus done us good geographical 
service, though her discovery will 
somewhat bar the road of an illus- 
trious German philosopher, who feels 
sure of a watery highway from Spitz- 
bergen to Behring’s Straits. 

“In the meantime, I see by a map 
recently sent from Paris that our 
French friends are bound to the Pole, 
under the auspices of M. Lambert. 
and the favorable encouragement of 
Napoleon III., by way of Behring’s 
Straits. They will, itis to be hoped, 
reach this new land. It is all theirs 
if they land on it, and its exploration 
will, I trust, more than repay their. 
enterprise. These two voyages of 
the Arctic and the Nile are cheering 
proots of the reduced risk attending 
ice navigation in steamers instead of 
the old fashion of whaling with sail- 
ing vessels, and I doubt not that we 
are on the eve of a considerablé ex- 
tension of our geographical knowl- 
edge of the North, owing to the keen- 
ness of our whale hunters, and the 
desire of the poor fish to escape from 
seas ploughed by the keels of our 
Arctic steamers.” 


THE NEW CONTINENT. 


The Honolulu Advertiser has the fol- 
lowing in regard to the discovery of a 
new Continent in the Arctic Ocean: 

“Tn confirmation of the statement 
made of the probable existence of 
coal on the newly-discovered Wran- 
gell’s Land, we may add here that 


Captain Lewis, of the Corinthian, » 


assures us that coal is found along 
the shore near Cape Lisburne. He 
once picked up a bucket full that had 


been washed by the sea, for ages per- 
haps, took it on board, and found it 
answered for fuel as well as the best 
anthracite. He also found birds re- 
sembling the American partridge 
very abundant there, and a great va- 
riety of flowers in full bloom in the 
month of August. He collected a 
bouquet of several varieties, which 
though beautiful, were generally de- 
void of much fragrance.” 
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THE COLORADO NAVIGABLE TO UTAH. 


The Colorado river, whether con- 
sidered as an independent water 
course through an almost unbroken 
country, or in connection with the 
railroads that are stretching across 
the continent, is an object of pecu- 
liar interest. A report was lately sub- 
mitted to the merchants of San Fran- 
cisco by G. W. Gilmore, who was 
commissioned to examine and ex- 
plore the river, with the view of 
ascertaining its practicability as a 
navigable route to Utah. 

A small steamer called the Hsme- 
ralda was fitted out for the trip. The 
steamer was ninety-seven feet long, 
with twelve inch cylinders and 
twelve-foot wheel, having in tow 
alongside a barge one hundred and 
twenty-six feet long and twenty-seven 
feet beam, used for carrying fuel 
along the upper portion of the stream 
where wood was difficult to obtain. 
The distance from Fort Isabel, the 
mouth of the river, to Collville, in 
Utah, is 600 miles. The country is 
described as for a considerable part 
peopled by friendly Indians, cultiva- 
ting corn and nearly every kind of 
vegetables. Other portions are heavi- 
ly timbered. The river is from a half 
to one and a half miles wide, and the 
water from four to eight feet deep, 
and no serious obstructions from rap- 
ids or other causes. An account says: 

“The renowned Black Canon is 
from eight to ten miles in length. 
Through this the river flows with a 
deep current, and an average width 
of two hundred feet. The water is 
smooth and unbroken, and no rocks 
obstruct the passage. A large por- 
tion of the distance perpendicular 
walls rise to the height of a thousand 
feet on either side, in some places 
almost shutting out the light of day, 
and awaking in the mind of the voya- 
ger, the most profound admiration 
and awe. In solemn grandeur and 
native sublimity, no spot on earth 
equals the Black Canon of the Rio 
Colorado of the West. Years ago, 
when Lieutenant Ives first passed 
through it in a small boat, he report- 
ed its navigation impracticable, if 
not impossible. 


But the inexorable: 


claims of commerce have at last 
pierced its gloomy depths, and its 
grim walls will soon send back the 
echoes of shrill steam whistles and 
the plash of paddle-wheels. 

“Tt is impossible to over-estimate 
the importance of the opening of the 
Colorado river. Southern Utah is 
peopled with a busy and thriving 
community of Mormons, whose only 
present means of communication 
with the great trade marts of our 
country are over long and rough 
wagon roads via Salt Lake City. 
The region they inhabit is rich in 
agricultural resources, but the diffi- 
culty of transporting produce to mar- 
ket has seriously retarded its growth. 
Merchandise has commanded fabu- 
lous prices, and home products were 
only available for home consumption. 
But a new era will soon dawn upon 
these remote settlers, and they will 
be able to carry on an extensive traf- 
fic which has heretofore been im- 
practicable. The mineral resources 
of Southwestern Utah and Southeast- 
ern Nevada—recently proved to be 
rich and prolific—will also be opened. 
to the enterprise and capital of the 
mining public. Collville, the head 
of navigation on the Colorado, is 
only one hundred miles from Pah- 
rangat district, where astonishingly 
rich silver deposits have been dis- 
covered. In this connection the fol- 
lowing extract from a Salt Lake let- 
ter will be read with interest : 

“The action of some of the busi- 
ness men from San Francisco, in 
endeavoring to organize a company 
for the purpose of navigating the 
Colorado River and trading on it, has 
excited consdierable interest in this 
city. Itis asserted that San Fran- 
cisco merchants can _ successfully 
compete with Eastern merchants in 
regard to the trade of Utah and Ari- 
zona, and in.parts of Montana. The 
government, in its present phase, is 
not well regarded by many of the 
merchants of this city and of San 
Francisco, for the reason that it is 
held: to be with the view of the com- 
pany trading, instead of navigating 
and freighting merely. The Utah 
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merchants want to do their own pur- 
chasing in distant markets, instead 
of having it done for them by others 
as jobbers.” i 
—— 3. oe __ 


Japanese Ports. 


Ina report to the Foreign Office, 
Mr. Sidney Locock, Secretary of 
Embassy in Japan, gives the result 
of inquiries which he had an op- 
portunity of making asto the con- 
dition and trade of Osaka and Hiogo, 
on the recent visit of the foreign re- 
presentatives to those ports, about to 
be opened to foreign commerce. In 
Osaka, a large town with more than 
300,000 people, where hitherto for- 
eigners have never been seen, the vi- 
sitors found they might go into every 
quarter without seeing an angry look 
or hearing an offensive word. The 
people are more industrious as well 
as more orderly than in Yeddo. 
There is a furor for everything for- 
eign, from a pair of topboots to a 
Geneva watch. Bales of Manchester 
goods are to be seen in the doorways 
of wholesale houses, and there are 
smaller shops devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the retail of miscellaneous 
foreign goods. Mr. Locock learned 
that there were no fewer than forty 
native photographers in the city, ob- 
taining their lenses plates and chem- 
icals from abroad, and all finding full 
occupation. Osaka is a great entre- 
pot whither produce and goods come 
from the surrounding country for sale, 
and merchandise is brought by sea. 
The chief centre for silk weavittg ap- 
pears to be Kioto, about 30 miles 
from Osaka. Little silk is woven in 
Osaka itself, but the shops in which 
silks of every description are sold are 
on a scale which testifies to the quan- 
tity of business that must be carried 
on within. In the largest there are 
asmany as300employed. The older 
hands may be seen squatted on the 
floor unfolding goods before the cus- 
tomers, while the younger assistants 
run noiseless by about bringing and 
removing the articles. Up stairs are 
private rooms, to which the more 
distinguished or more extravagant 
customers are taken and attended to 
by experienced hands, while tea, 
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cakes, and sweetmeats are served. 
But a man can live in a little shop of 
ten mats and carry on a_ thriving 
trade, as was remarked to Mr. Locock 
by a native who deals in foreign goods 
and sells trumpery saddles at £15 a 
piece. The well-known Uji tea is 
grown in a district about 26 miles 
distant. Osaka will prove a focus 
for the distribution of our merchan- 
dise in the interior, where it is at pre- 
sent almost unknown. Unfortunate- 
ly, Osaka is two or three miles above 
the mouth of the wide but shallow 
river on which it is situated, and the 
roadstead isexposed. But the neigh- 
boring port of Hiogo is also to be 
opened, where ships may find shelter 
and vessels of 1,000 tons can anchor 
within a few yards of the shore. The 
foreign settlement here, near the 
eastern extremity of the bay of Kobe, 
will be distant from the foreign set- 
tlement of Osaka not much over 20 
miles, which is the distance of Yo- 
kohama from Yeddo. Coal has been 
discovered in the hills about four 


miles from Hiogo; a great part of it 


is very inferior, but here and there 
good specimens of a kind of anthra- 
cite are brought out, and Mr. Locock 
thinks the same, or possibly a better 
seam might be found in the plain 
below. The disadvantage in the po- 
sition of Osaka is not found an insu- 
perable obstacle to trade. Large sea 
junks, coasters, arrive daily, 1,967 in 
number last year ; and nearly every 
bale of English cotton goods in Osaka 
has been shipped at Nagasaki or Yo- 
kohama by the native agent and 
transferred into a smaller boat off the 
Osaka bar, the junk going when light- 
ened. Carriage by land would be too 
expensive except for small and valu- 
able articles.— English paper. 
> 0 <a 


The Fiji Islands. 


The Honolulu Advertiser has a brief 
account of the visit of the United 
States steamer Tuscarora to the Fiji 
Islands, from which we extract the 
following : 

_ The Fijis are located between 
south latitude 15 30 and 19 30, and 
west longitude 177 and 178. The 
group comprises one hundred and 
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fifty-four islands, sixty-five of which 
are inhabited. ‘The total population 
is about 130,000. The largest island, 
Vitilevu, is well adapted “to grazing 

and is covered with most beautiful 
pasture lands particularly suited to 
sheep. Foreigners are rapidely locat- 
ing there, mostly Englishmen from 
Sydney, and a few months ago a 
_ tract of land was purchased for a 
sheep ranch, for which £30,000 was 
paid; for another £15 ,000. Captain 
Stanley thinks in a few years the 
group will virtually belong to the 
British government, as it will become 
to all intents a British colony, the 
same as New Zealand. On the lar gest 
island is a deep river, up which “the 
officers went in boats about forty 
miles, and could the Tuscarora have 
crossed the bar she might have steam- 
ed up twenty or thirty miles. The 
banks of this stream are said to be 
charming, and must one day become 
densely populated, as there is room 
for extensive agricultural and graz- 
ing enterprises. Samples of long 
stapled Sea Island cotton were shown 
us, which measures fully two inches 
in length, and of wonderful fineness 
—surpassing the best Hawaiian or 
Carolina that we have ever examin- 
ed. As yet but little attention is 
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paid to agriculture. Grazing is the 
chief attraction. The proximity of 
the group to Sydney and Tahiti, 
eight or ten days’ sail from either 
port, is attracting many settlers. 
These are mostly adventurers with- 
out means, who cause much trouble 
with the natives and among them- 
selves. During the rebellion, these 
Sydney adventurers persuaded the 
chiefs that the American Govern- 
ment was broken up, and that they 
would never see an American war- 
ship there again. The effect was, 
that Americans were maltreated in 
many instances and despoiled of their 
property. The visit of the Tuscarora 
has done good, in satisfiyng the na- 
tives that the government still exists, 
and will hold them to accountability. 
It left a good impression on all, for- 
eigners as well asnatives. Three is- 
lands have been ceded to the Amer- 
ican government as security for the 
payment of the claims adjudged to 
be due, but the chiefs will be al- 
lowed their own time to pay them. 
The Fiji group is literally filled with 
excellent harbors, making quite a 
contrast to our own group. These 
will in time become the centres of in- 
dustrious settlements. 
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. PETROLEUM AS FUEL FOR STEAMERS. 


B. F. Isherwood, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Steam Engineering, in his 
report to the Secretary of the Navy, 
details the experiments made for the 
purpose of testing the use of petro- 
leum as fuelon board steamers. The 
conclusions drawn from those experi- 
ments are decidedly unfavorable to 
its use. He says: 

To cause the complete combustion 
of the petroleum, about one-twelfth 
of the steam’ generated by it has to 
be used in the furnace, leaving the 
effective evaporizations produced by 
the two fuels to compare as 1.00 for 
the anthracite combustible and 1.40 
for the petroleum. And, as the ear- 
thy matter of good merchantable an- 
thracite is about one-sixth of its 
weight, the effective vaporization 


produced by equal weights of an- 
thracite and petroleum will compare 
as 1.00 for the former to 1.68 for the 
latter. These are, of course, for the 
same weight of anthracite combusti- 
ble and of petroleum consumed in 
the same time in the same boiler. 

The advantages of the substitution 
of petroleum for anthracite would 
then be a reduction of forty and a 
half per centum of the weight of fuel 
now carried in the vessel; and as the 
cubic foot of petroleum weighs at 
ordinary temperatures fifty pounds, 
while the cubic foot of anthracite as 
stowed in bunkers weighs fifty-three 
and one-third pounds, there would 
be a reduction of bulk of thirty-six 
and a half per centum. 

As, however, the iron tanks re- 
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quired to hold the petroleum would 
weigh considerably more than the 
bunkers holding the anthracite, and 
as some space must be lost in storing 
them, it may be assumed that the 
substitution of petroleum for anthra- 
cite would reduce both the weight 
and. space required for the latter 
about one-third, but if safety requir- 
ed the petroleum tanks to be im- 
mersed in water, as at present seems 
probable, then no saving of weight 
could be effected, but only a saving 
in the space occupied. The weight 
of the boiler, including its water, and 
the space occupied by it and the fire- 
room, could be reduced twenty-eight 
and a half per centum. The first 
cost and after repairs of the boiler 
would also be reduced to the same 
extent. The number of firemen re- 
quired with petroleum would not 
exceed one-fourth the number re- 
quired with anthracite, leaving their 
pay and subsistence to be saved as 
well as their weight and that of their 
effects and subsistence, and the space 
occupied by all three on-board. The 
petroleum fire starts into full activi- 
ty instantaneously, and is as instan- 
taneously extingnished, while the 
coal fire requires about an hour to 
attain steady action, and as long to 
burn out. These are very impor- 
tant advantages, but against them 
are to be placed— 

Ist. The danger resulting from the 
very volatile gases which petroleum 
emits at ordinary atmospheric tem- 
peratures, and which, when mixed 
with air, are highly explosive. In 
the hold of steamers the temperature 
around the engine-room and boiler- 
room averages as high as one hun- 
dred degrees Fahrenheit, and greatly 
aggravates this danger. Indeed, 
when it is considered that a medium 
sized navy steamer would have to 
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carry about two hundred and fifty 
tons of petroleum, which, however 
well protected in tanks, is liable by 
a single shot to be poured in large 
quantities into the boiler-room,— 
where its gases, mixed with the air 
and ignited by the fires of the fur- 
naces, would explode with terrific 
effect, liberating other quantities and 
destroying almost instantaneously 
both vessel and crew, this objection 
seems so serious that the most over- 
whelming advantages are required 
to justify the risk of its use. As 
merchant steamers do not engage in 
battle, this risk would be less for 
them, but it would cause a high rate 
of insurance and the loss of passen- 
ger transportation, even if officers 
and crew could be found for exces- 
sive pay to brave the danger. 

2d. Owing to the rapid conversion 
into gases of a portion of it at ordi- 
nary atmospheric temperatures, the 
loss of petroleum by volatilization is 
very great, and this loss proportion- 
ately increases its cost, while it de- 
creases its advantages as regards bulk, 
weight and evaporary efficiency. 

3d. And, due to the same fact of 
its easy gasification, it fills the air 
with a noisome stench, which, in the 
confined hold and badly ventilated 
apartments of vessels, would be in- 
tolerable. 

4th. The price of crude petroleum 
is by weight about eight times that 
of coal, and a large demand would 
increase the disparity. From these 
considerations it appears that the use 
of petroleum as a fuel for the use of 
steamers is hopeless; convenience is 
against it, economy is against it, and 
safety is against it. Opposed to these 
the advantages of the probably not 
very important reduction in bulk and 
weight with their attending econo- 
mnies, cannot prevail. 
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COLLISIONS AT SEA. 


Landsmen are frequently surprised 
at hearing of collisions at sea, think- 
ing it strange that, with apparently 
unlimited room, vessels do not al- 
ways turn out for each other in time 
to avoid such accidents. Such per- 


sons are not probably aware that the 
high and byways of the ocean are as 
well defined, and often as narrow, as 
those of the land; that a vessel is 
bound under ordinary circumstances 
to keep in her course, and finally 
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that the winds and waves have a 
very decided say in the matter. 

The various causes which lead di- 
rectly to collisions, as well as their 
frequency, are given in a ‘recent 
English official report, from which it 
appears that no less than 2,766 such 
accidents happened during the last 
eight years, on the coasts of Great 
Britain alone, and that 795 of them 
occurred in broad daylight. The 
number has shown a regular increase 
from year to year during this period, 
and it is important to notice the va- 
rious causes that led to the loss or 
damage of these 2,766 vessels. The 
average annual number of collisions 
in the eight years was 346. Ofthese, 
an annual average of 74 occurred 
through a bad lookout ; through neg- 
lecting to show a proper light, 19; 
through neglect or ignorance of steer- 
ing rules, 68 ; through error of pilot, 
3; want of seamanship, 16; general 
want of caution, 25. It will be seen 
that no less than 205 out of the 346 
happened from causes which, with 
pipes care, might have been avoid- 
ed. 

The average number of collisions 
from actual want of sea-room was only 
8; from thick and foggy weather, 18 ; 
error in judgment, 24; and from.part- 
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ing cables, dragging anchors, break- 
ing sheer and fouling, 40. 

A very singular fact is, that of the 
145 collisions which happened in 
1866, between 6 A. M., and 6 Pp. M.. 64 
occurred when the weather was fine 
and clear, and only 30 when it was 
foggy. Of 277 collisions between 6 
Pp. M., and 6 A. m., 102 occurred in 
clear, and only 57 in thick or foggy 
weather. Of the total number of 
collisions in 1866, 11 occurred be- 
tween two steam vessels, both under 
way; 169 between two sailing ves- 
sels, one under way, and one at an- 
chor; 69 between a steam vessel and 
a sailing vessel, both under way; 11 
between a steam vessel, and a sailing 
vessel—7 when a steam vessel was 
under way and a sailing vessel at 
anchor, and 4 when a sailing vessel 
was under way and a steam vessel 
at anchor; and 77 happened through 
vessels breaking from anchoys or 
moorings. 

Finally, of the whole number 
(2,766) of collisions from 1859 to 
1867, 373 occurred in January, 341 
in February, 221 in March, 146 in 
April, 106 in May, 90 in June, 111 in 
July, 171 in August, 204 in Septem- 
ber, 295 in October, 363 in November 
and 345 in December. 
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NIAGARA FALLS IN WINTER. 


The Niagara Falls Gazette has the 
following in relation to the Winter 
scenery about the Cataract : 

The extreme cold weather last 
week formed a great deal of ice in the 
river and lake above. The prevail- 
ing wind blew the spray upon the 
trees on the islands and near the 
Ferry until they were loaded with ice 
clear as crystal and presenting a most 
beautiful appearance. Huge icicles 
form on overhanging rocks from the 
spray and from water issuing from 
the banks, the latter giving the ici- 
cles beautiful hues of variegated col- 
ors, Mountains of solid ice, formed 
from the constant accretions of spray, 
rise in various places from the rocks 
at the foot of the Falls and aspire to 
an even height with the cataract it- 


self. Thus Niagara is now to be seen 
in a winter dress of rare splendor and 
well worth a long journey to view. 
Last Saturday an ice bridge formed 
below the Falls, and hundreds of ladies 
and gentlemen have since crossed 
thereon at the Ferry, and some even 
from Goat Island. The river was run- 
ning vast quantities of slush ice, which 
very soon formed a wide bridge after 
the passage was once arrested. The 
bridge extended from near the tower to 
nearly half way to Suspension Bridge. 
It is of great thickness and solidity, 
and bids fair to remain for a consider- 
able length of time. Visitors will now 
have an opportunity to see the bridge 
and walk safely over the madly rush- 
ing current beneath, and at the same 
time get the finest views of Niagara. 
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It is supposed that the lime stone 
that forms the present edge of .Niag- 
ara Falls has been undermined by the 
action of the rapids, a subterranean 
stream starting nearly half a mile 
back from the cliff having forced its 
way through the rock and pouring 
into the gulf below the Falls. If this 
be the case, an immense breaking 
away of the face of the cataract is lia- 
ble to occur at any moment. The 
results of observations may render 
the theory very plausible, and it may 
indeed be that the days of the great 
Horse Shoe Falls are numbered, and 
that at an early day it will be con- 
verted into a mere shooting rapid 
down a steep decline. 


—— >. 6 oe 
Curious Facts about Water. 


The extent to which water mingles 
with sbodies, apparently the most 
solid, is very wonderful. The glit- 
tering opal, which beauty wears as 
an ornament, is only flint and water. 
Of every 1,200 tons of earth which a 


landlord has in his estate 400 are 


water. The snow-capped summits 
of Snowden and Ben Nevis have 
many millions of tons of water in a 
solidified form. In every plaster of 
Paris statue which a man carries 
through our streets for sale, there is 
one pound of water to four pounds of 
chalk. The air we breathe contains 
five grains of water to each cubic foot 
of its bulk. The potatoes and tur- 
nips which are boiled for our dinner 
have, in their raw state, the one 
seventy-five per cent., and the other 
ninety per cent. of water. A man 
weighing ten stone, squeezed in a 
hydraulic press, seven and a half 
stone of water would run out, and 
only two and a half of dry residue 
remain. A man is, chemically speak- 
ing, forty five pounds‘of carbon and 
nitrogen, diffused through five and a 
half pailfuls of water. In plants we 
find water mingling no less wonder- 
fully. A sun flower evaporates one 
and a quarter pints of water a day, 
and a cabbage about the same quan- 
tity. 

A wheat plant exhales, in 175 days, 
about 100,000 grains of water. An 
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acre of growing wheat, on this cal- - 
culation, draws and passes out about 
ten tons of water per day. The sap 
of plants is the medium through 
which the mass of fluid is conveyed. 
It forms a delicate pump, upon which 
the watery particles run with the 
rapidity of a swift stream. By the 
action of the sap various properties 
may be assimilated to the growing 
plant. Timber in France is, for in- 
stance, dyed by various colors being 
mixed with water, and sprinkled 
over the roots of the tree. Dahlias 
are also colored by a similar pro- 
cess. 
—_—__—<> e<>___— 
Divers. 

In a recent interview with Mr. J. 
P. Lougee, the American diver (who 
accompanied the Carolina Mills on 
her expedition to rescue the treasure 
of the Libelle on Wake’s Island), we 
learned some facts relating to the sub- 
ject of submarine explorations, which 


may be interesting to our readers. 


Mr. Lougee informs us that no Amer- 
ican diver, clad in armor, has ever 
descended deeper than one hundred 
and forty-two feet. This depth was 
reached by one French, on the Amer- 
ican lakes, but it well nigh proved 
fatal to him. It actually resulted in 
the paralysis of his body, from which 
he has never entirely recovered. Mr. 
Lougee has followed this business for 
years, and experiences no injury, 
seldom descending lower than seven- 
ty or eighty feet. He remains for 
hours under water, and once walked, 
off Point Judith, about five miles 
upon the bottom of the ocean. Or- 
dinarily he can see twenty or thirty 
feet without difficulty, and frequent- 
ly meets with fish and other in- 
habitants of those watery regions. 

Mr. Lougee expressed some sur- 
prise when informed that Sandwich 
Islanders would descend much lower 
than any depth yet reached by Amer- 
ican divers, however completely they 
might be protected by their armor. 
The following facts may be relied 
upon : 

In the month of August, 18438, H. 
B. M.’s ship Dublin, Admiral Thomas, 
lost a heavy anchor weighing seven 
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thousand eight hundred pounds, in 
over thirty fathoms of water. Under 
the direetion of his Excellency Gov- 
ernor Kekuanaoa, natives were em- 
ployed to dive for the purpose of at- 
taching a hawser. Several divers 
tested their abilities, when one was 
found who descended once twenty- 
nine fathoms and again thirty-two 
‘fathoms (192 feet), and remained 
sufficiently long to adjust a rope to 
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the anchor’s fluke. When he came 
up blood issued from ‘his ears and 
nose. No serious results followed. 
The Kanaka is still living in the em- 
ploy of his Excelency. Admiral 
Thomas gave him $200 for perform- 
ing a feat which probably no Amer- 
ican or European could accomplish. 
This fact is probably owing to the 
custom of Hawaiians living so much 
in the water. 
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THE LAST CIGAR. 


One of the most eminent physi- 
cians of this city, and deservedly so, 
attributes the premature death of 
three of the most eminent divines of 
this, country to the use of tobacco. 
The recent death of one of the great 
financial and political leaders in 
Paris, has directed public attention to 
the subject. In reading-the facts let 
every man who smokes take notice. 


M. Fould wrote to several people, . 


inviting them to his estate, and giv- 
ing some account of his late hunting 
experiences. The table was set at six 
o’clock, but the dinner had scarcely 
begun when M. Fould was seized 
with a fit of shivering, and complain- 
ed of sudden pains in the arms and 
hands. At the entreaty of Madame 
Fould, he left the room and went to 
bed, asking to be left alone, saying 
that it was but a slight indisposition, 
and he wanted to sleep. At half- 
past seven Madame Fould went up 
to the room to see how he was, and 
receiving no reply to her question, 
thought he was in a deep sleep, and 
withdrew. At nine o’cloek she went 
again, and, receiving no answer from 
him, hastened to his bed, took his 
hand, and found he was dead. It is 
believed that he died immediately 
after he got into bed. The remains 
of M. Fould were interred in the 
Protestant cemetery at Pere La 
Chaise, where the deceased had a 
family vault constructed. 

Nicotine, the redoubtable poison- 
ous principle of tobacco, acts as a 
heart-poison. In experimenting on 
animals, one eminent physiologist, 
Claude Bernard, observed that it 


paralyzed the central organ of the 
circulation, thence sudden death. A 
dose insufficient to kill, nevertheless 
produces symptoms analogous to 
those of angina pectoris. One of the 
most distinguished-physicians of our 
time, M. Beau, who died two years 
since, read a memoir at the Academy 
of Sciences, in 1862, in which he 
showed by a very considerable num- 
ber of observations made during his 
practice, the influence of tobacco- 
smoking, and especially in the form 
of cigars, in producing angina pecto- 
ris. He remarked that the cigar 
chiefly has this dreadful result upon 
impressionable persons, who lead se- 
dentary lives, and whose minds are 
constantly on the stretch. Two 
years later another physician, Dr. E. 
Decaisne, adduced a series of up- 
wards of a hundred cases respecting 
the pernicious action on the func- 
tions of the heart caused by smoking 
tobacco. This is now an accepted 
point in medical science, and there 
is scarcely any practicioner who does 
not prohibit smoking, or, at least, 
who fails to recommend the greatest 
moderation in it to such of his pa- 
tients as are liable to even the slight- 
est perturbation of the functions of 
the heart. Now, M. Fould, who was 
a smoker and subject to palpitations 
of the heart, evidently had a slight 
attack of the angina pectoris in the 
morning, to which he paid little at- 
tention, and then, in the evening, a 
violent and mortal attack. In the 
interval a cigar was smoked : who 
ean say that this cigar was not the 
last straw which broke, etc. ? 
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Obituary. 

Departed this life, in Charleston, 
S.C., Nov. 3rd, 1867, in the 81st year 
of her age, Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Yates. 
In early life, she was remarkable for 
energy and perseverance in every- 
thing she undertook. At an early 
age she was the subject of convert- 
ing grace, and united with the Bap- 
tist Church under the pastoral charge 
of the Rey. Dr. Furman. 

She took a very active part in all 
the benevolent operations of the age 
in which she lived. She was the 
originator of the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society, and was among the first to 
originate the efforts to supply sea- 
men with moral and religious instruc- 
tion ; and by her active influence in- 
duced several gentlemen to call a 
meeting to form committees, to soli- 
cit funds to purchase the very build- 
ing which is now the Seamen’s Be- 
thel, which was originally a Baptist 
church—the church in which she had 
been baptized, and the church where 
my infant steps were first led to at- 
tend church. Little did I dream in 
those my thoughtless days, and even 
in my riper years of comparative dis- 
sipation, that I would ever from the 
same pulpit stand and preach to sea- 
men the unsearchable riches of Christ 
Jesus. But how wonderful are the 
ways of Providence ! 

I have no doubt her prayers were 
in a great measure, under God, the 
means of my conversion ; and as, in 
my youth, | had mingled with sea- 
men in their dissipation, I was led, 
after my conversion, to devote my 
life to try and induce them to leave 
their haunts of sin, and turn to that 
Saviour who had showed mercy to 
me. 

I have no doubt my dear departed 
mother’s interest in seamen may 
have been induced from the fact that 
her stepfather had been a sailor, 

Her exertions and her charities, 
however, were not confined to the 
cause of seamen alone, but were of a 
general character. Wherever suffer- 
ing humanity was tobe found, she 
was always ready with her purse and 
her sympathies. In all her acts of 
benevolence she endeavored to make 
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the recipients feel that?shé was only 
the instrument in God’s hands to 
distribute those means with which, 
in His goodness, He had blest her. 
In the social enjoyments of the 
young she always took great delight, 
and endeavored to mingle pleasure 
with usefulness; and hence, in her 
weekly parties for the young, she 
would induce the young ladies in 
the first part of the evening to make 
up garments for the poor, and the 
latter part (when the young gentle- 
men would make their appearance) 
would be devoted to music and con- 
versation. She had many peculiari- 
ties, but most of these took a benev- . 
olent turn. During her life she was 
frequently afflicted with a nervous 
disease, which caused great depres- 
sion, and which at times produced 
an almost insurmountable dread of 
death, particularly its physical suf- 
ferings. Her great desire was, that 
she might some night go to sleep, 
and wake up in heaven; and most 


-singular to say, this prayer was ful- 


filled; for on the evening of her 
death, she had retired, feeling better 
than she had done for some time pre- 
vious; and when her family were 
summoned to her couch by an unu- 
sual noise, we found her, as it were, 
in a sweet sleep, and, without a 
groan or a pang, passed away from 
all the cares of this world. Her 
trust in the Redeemer was firm, and 
she had a very humble view of all 
she had done. 

There are many incidents in her life 
which would only be interesting to 
those in our city who remember her 
as the friend of the poor. This slight 
tribute from her son has been suggest- 
ed from the fact of her having always 
taken a deep interest in seamen. 

I am now, perhaps, one of the old- 
est seamen’s chaplains in the United 
States, and oftentimes, when feeling 
dejected, I call to mind many facts 
stated by my mother about the early 
efforts of the seamen’s cause in Char- 
leston, and these facts nerve me to 
renewed efforts in that glorious 
cause, which I believe is to be the 
ultimate means of carrying the Gos- 
pel to the benighted heathen. 

A SEAMEN’s CHAPLAIN. 
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What’s Done for God Can Never Die. 


Ho! ye who spend your strength for naught, 
And loathe what you've so dearly bought ; 
Toilers of earth and time and sense, 

Oh! where shall be your recompense ? 

Of all that’s done beneath the sky, 

But this hath immortality : 

What's done for earth fails by-and-bye, 
What's done for God can never die. 


Ho! ye who join the eager strife 

For gold, or fame, or pride of life, 
Who pamper lusts of flesh and eye, 
And for the world with worldings vie, 
Death will undo your toils so vain, 
And leave you no abiding gain: 
What's done for time ends by-and-bye, 
What's done for God can never die. 


Mountains may crumble back to dust, 
Scepters and crowns deceive our trust, 
And fail desire, and perish lust ; 

By moth, or rust, or thief, or fire, 

Our treasures fail or hopes expire: 
What’s done for sense fails by-and-by, 
What’s done for God can never die. 


Then do for God, do what you can, 
O mortal and immortal man. 

A wasted life—ah ! me, to grieve— 
Eternity cannot retrieve ; 

A fruitful life for man and God 
Eternity will well reward ; 
Probation ceases by-and-by ; 
What's done for God can never die. 


American Messenger. 
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The Good Pilot; or, Jesus All in All. 


On a stormy night, some years 
since, upon the New Jersey coast, 
Mr. Holmes, of the life-boat station, 
was awakened from his sleep by the 
low, heavy sound of a cannon boom- 
ing over the angry water. As he 
listened, he found that the. sounds 
came at regular intervals of a min- 
ute, and his practised ear directly 
understood, the warning notice of 
distress indicated by ‘‘ The Mintite 
Gun at Sea.” 

Rousing from his rest, he quickly 
manned his life-boat, and launched 
on the boiling waves. In the pitchy 
darkness he could only determine 
the direction of the vessel in distress 
by his ear; and as he listened, he 
bent his helm and guided his boat 
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nearer and nearer, till at last a long 
flash of lightning showed a noble 
vessel stranded on an outer bar, with 
a raging sea between it and the 
shore. Escape for the passengers 
was impossible. As well might they 
plunge in the wide ocean as into 
that angry sea; and the waves, as 
they rolled in, broke over the vessel 
with a force that would by-and-by 
break it into pieces. The lurid 
lightning only showed to the panic- 
struck passengers the hopelessness 
of escape. 

While they were thus giving them- 
selves up to despair, the brave pilot 
was approaching them nearer and 
nearer, though undiscovered by 
them. The waves beat so high, that 
in vain he tried to board the vessel 
on the windward side, and he came 
under her lee; but so rapidly was 
his life-boat driven, that here, too, 
the hope of boarding was vain. His 
bold heart and clear head in a mo- 
ment, however, devised an expe- 
As he passed under the ves- 
sel, he seized a rope hanging from a 
yard-arm—he raised himself by it— 
his boat was swept from under him, 
and he swung himself on the wreck, 
to share the fate of the passengers 
and crew. He called them to him, 
and told them that, if they would 
trust him, he could wear the ship off 
the bar, and carry them safe to land. 
Astonished by his heroism and self- 
devotion, officers, crew and passen- 
gers, by common consent, gave 
everything into his hands, and every 
soul on board was saved. When they 
had all safely reached the beach, 
they brought to their brave pilot the 
precious things they had saved on 
their person from the wreck, and be- 
sought him to accept all they had, 
for to him alone they owed their 
lives, their all. He had placed him- 
self in their sinking wreck, and sav- 
ed them from a watery grave. He 
declined their gifts, and went back 
to his post of danger, ready again to 
save those who might need his skill 
and self-devotion. 

Reader, this is, to the best of my 
memory, a true narrative. As I 
relate it, does it not bring to your 
mind the sweet story of grace—of 
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grace to a perishing world, uncon- 
scious of the love that brought Jesus 
here to be the Saviour of the lost? 
—the story of One who left the glory 
of His Father’s home, to take his 
place among the ruined and dying? 
and not to subject himself to their 
death only, but more than that, to 
hang upon the cross, a curse for sin- 
ful man; and does not his voice, in 
this simple narrative, call upon you, 
my reader, to trust in Him, showing 
you how vain it is, when God’s 
“judgments roll down as waters,” 
to attempt to escape the flood which 
God shall bring upon the ungodly (2 
Peter ii. 5), in any other than the 
way He has provided. 


“Come to Jesus, come and welcome ; 
Lay your worthless efforts by ; 
Find in Him complete salvation, 
By Himself alone brought nigh ; 
Worthless sinner, 
Look to Jesus Christ and live.” 


Learn, oh! learn God’s great les- 
son, ‘‘man’s ruin and God’s reme- 
dy.” and put your trust in one 


mighty, and able to save to the ut- 


termost all who come unto God by 
Him. Poor human nature is but a 
shattered bark, wrecked already, 
and tlie waves of Divine wrath even 
now are threatening to engulph you; 
escape is hopeless; and now Jesus 
Christ, who alone knows the depths 
of man’s ruin and need, who alone 
can save, cries, ‘‘ Look unto me, and 
be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth; for I am God, and there is 
mone else” (Isa. xlv. 22). Ah! how 
readily do we trust our fellow-men, 
and how slow are we to trust God. 
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A MODEL BOARDING 


Among the oldest boarding house 
keepers in the Fourth Ward, and one 
whose name is known the world over 
among sailors of all colors, and na- 
tionalities, is Mr. Wm. P. Powell, an 

intelligent and elderly colored man, 
keeping a place at No. 5 Dover street. 
In November 1839 he opened a board- 
ing house, known asthe Golden Farm 
at the corner of John.and Gold streets, 
intended for the better elass of color- 
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The evil heart of man would rather 
brave the stormy tide than resign 
himself into the hands of the Good 
Pilot. . ; 

I pray God to apply these truths 
to your heart, and lead you to Him 
who, dying for His Church, carries 
with Him all His blood-washed peo- 
ple through the waters of death, 
and as the glorious head of the new 
family rises with them in resurrec- 
tion life beyond the grave—“ Behold 
I and the children whom God hath 
given me.” 

And notice, dear reader, if you 
are a Christian, yet one other thing. 
The brave pilot made no bargain 
with the wrecked mariners. All he 
asked was for them to trust him. He 
did not first demand their valuables, 
and refuse to save them unless they 
would bestow them all upon him. 
He saved them freely, and then their 
hearts were opened to pour out all 
they had to their deliverer. Yet, 
how many, in undertaking to pro- 
claim the gospel of God’s grace, 
state it as though God thus demand- 
ed from the poor sinner the sacrifice 
of all his treasures before he will lis- 
ten’ to his ery for merey. But, ah, 
no! God’s way is very different. 
He saves us freely, and thus wins 
our hearts; so that, as we contem- 
plate His mighty love, we feel that 
nothing is too near or too dear to 
pour out for “ Him that loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in His 
own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and his Father; 
to Him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever.” 


HOUSE. 


ed seamen. From the commencement, 
he has received the countenance and 
support of the AmmRICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND Socrery, and to-day is looked 
upon as one of the most intelligent 
and trustworthy men in the business. 
No intoxicating drinks nor gaming is 
allowed in his place, but in their 
stead religious and secular works 
are furnished, together with the 
daily and weekly papers. In the 
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evening, the proprietor, his family 
and boarders, gather in the main 
room,and either converse on various 
matters, or read until 10 o’clock, rp. 
M., when the signal is given for re- 
tiring. Although intended for color- 
ed sailors, white sailors often apply 
for accommodation, and are not re- 
fused. Mates of vessels, of a reli- 
gious turn of mind, having heard of 
the character of the place, sometimes 
prefer to stop here while in port. 
As we have said, Mr. Powell re- 
ceives aid from the AMERICAN SEA- 
MEN’s FrreND Socrety. Should a 
“destitute and sick seaman apply for 
lodging and aid from Mr. Powell, it 
is his duty to take him in, clothe and 
eare for him until he recovers, and 
then present his bill to the Society. 
Mr Powell is a frequent contributor 
to the daily and weekly papers. 
From statistics furnished by him, 
we learn that there are about 35,000 
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colored seamen employed in the 
merchant and naval service. Of 
these, 9,000 are in the naval service ; 
11,000 sailing from this and other 
ports, and 15,000 on the Mississippi, 
Western lakes, and elsewhere on the 
Western and South-Western waters. 
There are, on an average, about 250 
colored seamen in this port at one 
time, and out of this number about 
one-third attend church, while about 
four-fifths can read and write. 

As an evidence of the fact that 
colored seamen are as provident as 
their white co-laborers, Mr. Powell 
instances that they have to their 
credit, in the various saving institu- 
tions, over $20,000. Recently, three 
seamen arrived at his place, and 
placed in his hands, to deposit in a 
bank for them, the sum of $400, sav- 
ed by them from the wages of recent 
voyages.—New York Dispatch. 


 -—e 


CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Sandwich Islands. 


Hixo, Hawaii, Dec. 9, 1867. 
DeEsR Bro., 

* * * All February and March 
were spent in touring; April, May 
and June in trips.to the Marquesas 
Islands and to Oahu; much of Sep- 
tember in touring again, and the last 
two months in teaching a theological 
class. * * * * * " 

We are greatly pleased with the 
efforts you are promptly making in 
behalf of Hilo. We did hope you 
would find the man, and send him 
out immediately, *  * | We have 
raised $3,000 towards building aneat 
and convenient church for foreign 
residents and sEAMEN. We want 
$1,500 or $2,000 more. Can your 
Society help us? * < 4) 

I am toiling on as usual in the 
English department, especially when 
ships are in port. Ihave seen many 
seamen at my house during the sea- 
son just closed, have conversed with 
them, supplied ships with Bibles and 
tracts, and preached in English on 
the Sabbath. Sailors have turned 


out well, and some have been decid- 
edly impressed with the truth. 

We have lately had an English 
war-steamer in our port, and we ex- 
pect the Lackawana soon, on her 
usual visit to Hilo. 

Our little town grows slowly but 
surely. There is no dilapidation or 
appearance of decay around us, but 
of steady, moderate growth. Foreign 
residents are not numerous, nor are 
they confined to the town, but are 
scattered upon plantations for 25: 
miles along the coast. An increasing 
element in our population is the half 
caste. There are many children of 
English, French, German, Spanish, 
Portuguese and Chinese fathers, with 
Hawaiian mothers, growing up 
among us. Most of these learn the 
English language. We have also 
schools, where many of our pure 
native children are learning to read 
and write in English; so that, ina 
few years, we may have quite a 
congregation of English-speaking 
people. “a! Ms = a 

Your’s, 
T. Coan. 
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Denmark. 


Rev. Mr. Ryding writes under date, 
“Ronne, Jan’y 10, 1868,” that of late 
he has labored much among seafaring 
men, and speaks very highly of those 
to whom he had access, while the 
American squadron lay in the Copen- 
hagen roads. 

He relates also an interesting con- 
versation had with the captain of a 
Finland. ship, who, after having va- 
rious objections answered, listened 
to the truth. 


Among the ships visited by Mr. 
Ryding, he found several mates of 
vessels, and engineers who were be- 
lievers. Ona Swedish steamer, the 
Hacellency Toll, a great part of the 
crew professed to be believers. The 
engineer was also a Colporteur, and 
distributed books, tracts, ete., when- 
ever he went among the ships. 


In November last, he made a 


preaching tour in Sweden, and was 
everywhere well received, the peo- 
ple seeming to be hungry for the 
Word. Mr. Ryding, in speaking of 
the depressed state of the country, 
Says: 


“The harvest has proved a failure 
here, and in adjacent parts. At 
many places the crop has not yielded 
so much as is wanted for bread. The 
winter began early in November. 
The harbors were frozen up, naviga- 
tion stopped, and trade ceased. As 
many of the people had their living 
from the sea, partly by fishing and 
partly as navigators, great distress 
soon came upon them. The price of 
bread rose to a dreadful height, and 
those especially who had large fami- 
lies were sorely depressed. I have 
sought, by preaching about and vis- 
iting them in their houses, to com- 
fort the people with the Word of 
God. 

* * * To prevent their be- 
ing led astray, I seek to distribute 
copies of the Holy Scriptures, selling 
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some and giving away some, so that 
every man can have the Bible in his 
own hand, and himself search out 
the truth.” 

During the quarter ending Ist of 
January, Mr. Ryding has preached 38 
sermons, visited 502 ships, and 26 
seamen’s families. ' He has also dis- 
tributed 80 Bibles, 100 Gospels, 114 
religious books and 465,000 pages of 
tracts. 


Sweden. 


A letter from our old friend, John 
Lindelius, speaks gratefully of God’s 
goodness in continuing his health and 
giving him opportunity for Christian 
work. The scarcity of food in Goth- 
land, both for man and beast, causes 
great suffering, especially among the 
poorer classes. During the last quar- 
ter, Mr. Lindelius has visited sev- 
eral ships, conversed with 29 cap- 
tains of vessels, and 293 other persons 
and called upon 47 fishermen’s fami- 
lies, and at the houses of 50 others 
residing in the country. His work 
as a Bible and tract colporteur, has 
been industriously and successfully 
prosecuted. 


ee 


Stockholm. 


Mr. Ljungberg writes under date 
December 31, 1867, that during the 
preceding three months, he had visit- 
ed 82 vessels, and conducted 28 re- 
ligious services among seamen, In 
his journal he gives an account of 
several conversions. He says: ‘on 
board of a certain vessel, he found 
the captain rejoicing in the expe- 
rience of a young convert. The mate 
has been a christian for several years, 


and now the vessel isa floating Beth- 
el.” . 
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Religious Interest Among Seamen. 
NEW YORK. 


Rev. E. D. Murphy, Pastor, re- 
ports an unusual degree of interest 
at the Mariner’s Church. Several 
persons are indulging a hope, and a 
number have united with the church. 

At the Church of the Sea and Land 
services are held in the lecture-room 
every evening, and generally a score 
or two of persons wait, at the close 
of the meeting, to converse with the 
pastor. 

In other seamen’s churches in the 
city, a work of grace is in progress, 
showing that God is present, and 
waiting to bless His people, accord- 
ing to their faith. 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Chaplain Southworth writes us of 
an interesting work of grace among 
the seamen attending his well-order- 
ed Bethel. 


BOSTON. 


Father Taylor has resigned his po- 
sition as Pastor of the Seamen’s Be- 
thel at North Square, in this city, 
and is succeeded by his assistant, 
Mr. Noyes. 


————_—> -.___ 


‘*By This We Conquer.” 


‘When can I have an interview 
with you?” said Captain , early 
on a Monday morning, as Pastor L. 
was on his way to his study. 

“Now,” was the reply; ‘the pre- 
sent time is always the best time.” 

We entered, and what a detail of 
self-dissatisfaction and sorrow for 
follies was poured out, amid tears 
and sobs from that strong, earnest 
man. 

He had been paid off a week ago, 
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as captain of a large ship, and a 
lovely Christian woman, in a distant 
cot, awaited earnestly his return. In 
an evil hour, old gay companions 
met him and allured him; and in the 
maelstrom of this wicked city, and 
in the whirl of dissipation, he 
quenched thought of wife and home, - 
to find himself, only when it was too 
late, a penniless and degraded man. 

To break the matter to his wife 
was his chief trial, and to recover his 
character his present aim. He had 
entered the Church of the Sea and 
Land in the morning, when ‘‘a word 
in season ”’ reached his soul. In the 
evening he again came as a stricken 
one to the healing stream. He is 
awakened; he is conscious of his 
Christlessness—without Jesus is his 
pain, as it has been his ruin; he 
must come to Him; he will; he has 
long resisted; he will do so no 
longer; he comes; he casts himself 
on Jesus, and in tears, and plaints, 
and promises finds rest. 


Two days roll by, and he again 
enters the study, but with two 
friends. He is full of calm joy, earn- 
est, honest, thankful—a missionary. 
He has induced two of his friends to 
do as he has done, namely—take the 
Temperance Pledge. They do so, 
and leave with the purpose of at- 
tending the prayer-meetings. All 
three come. Twostand up for pray- 
er, and wait for spiritual conversa- 
tion. Again, and again, and yet 
again, they come, and from the Sab- 
bath services they are not absent. 
The Captain is Christ’s, his shipmate 
seeks Jesus, and the vessel which he 
now commands, and in which his 
companion is mate, sails under his 
Master’s flag—‘‘ In hoe signo vinces.” 
A tract given on a Sunday morning 
fired the mine. 
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Death of Admiral H. H. Bell. 


The ocean telegraph brings the sad 
intelligence that Admiral Bell, of the 
United States Navy, was drowned at 
the mouth of Osaka River, on Janu- 
ary 11. The mouth of the river had 
been closed by a sand-bar, which 
formed during a heavy storm. The 
Admiral had been waiting for sev- 
eral days to cross the bar, when he 
finally started, accompanied by Flag- 
Lieutenant Reed and thirteen men, 
in a boat from the Hartford. While 
passing over the bar, going in the 
direction of Osaka, the boat capsized, 
and all on board were drowned, ex- 
cept three sailors. The bodies were 
recovered, and buried near the mouth 
of the Osaka River. 
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Sailor’s Home 190 Cherry Street. 


During the month of January there 


were seventy arrivals at this institu- 


tion. These deposited $1,359, of 
which $190 were placed in the Say- 
ings’ Bank, and $700 sent to relatives 
and friends. 


Thirty-five shipped without ad- 


‘vance wages, four were sent to the 


hospital, one to the Snug Harbor, 
and one assisted to go to his home in 
the West. 

A delightful work of grace has 
been going on for some time among 
the boarders at the Home. A large 
number of seamen have been hope- 


fully converted, sixteen of whom 


have publicly professed their faith 
in Christ. Many, also, have gone to 
sea, evidently anxious about their 
souls. Mr. Cassidy, in his report, 
says—‘‘ The men may be seen at all 
hours of the day in the reading- 
room and hall, talking upon the sub- 
ject of religion.” 


Position of the Planets for"March. 


Mercury sets at the beginning of 
this month; about an hour and a half 
after the sun, this interval decreas- 
ing rapidly until the 8th, when it 
sets nearly with the sun. From the 
16th to the end of the month, it sets 
about thirty minutes before sunset. 
It is near the moon on the morning 
of the 22d. 


Venus is an evening star, setting 
about half-past nine Pp. M. at the be- 
ginning of the month, and half an 
hour later at the end. It rises 
throughout the month about half- 
past 7 A. M., and is close to the moon 
on the evening of the 27th. 


Mars is a morning star, rising on 
she first day about half-past 6 a.m., 
and 30 minutes earlier at the end of 
the month, setting about half-past 4 
Pp. M. during the month. On the af- 
ternoon of the 22d it is near the 
moon. 


JUPITER is an evening star at the 
beginning of this month ; on the 10th 


- it sets with the sun; after the 15th, 


it rises before the sun, and is a morn- 
ing star for the remainder of the 
month. Its satellites are not visible 
during this month. 


SATURN rises about half an hour 
after midnight till the 20th, when it 
rises at midnight, and continues to 


"rise earlier until the end of the 


month, setting at 10 a. M. at the be- 
ginning, and 8.30 a. mM. at the end of 
the month. It is close to the moon 
on the 14th. B.B. 


N.Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 
————— 0 


Notice to Mariners. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—COAST OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA, ST. HELENA SOUND. 


Combahee Bank Light-House. 


Official information is hereby given, that, on 
and after February 22d, 1868, there will be shown 
from a Light-house recently erected on the east 
end of Combahee Bank, a jived white light of the 
fifth order, iNuminating the entire horizon, and 
should be seen in clear weather at a distance of 
eleven miles. 

The substructure is iron serew piles, painted 
red, The superstructure is of wood, painted 
white, surmounted by a lantern painted black. 

A fog-bell is attached to this station, which 
will be sounded every ten seconds in foggy 
weather, 
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COAST OF TEXAS, MATAGORDA BAY. 
Half-Moon Reef Light-House. 

Official information is hereby given of the re- 
establishment, on the 20th of February, 1868, of 
the light at the southern extremity of Half-Moon 
Reef, in Matagorda Bay, Texas. 

The structure is of wood, painted white, upon 
au iron-pile foundation painted black. 

The illuminating apparatus is a lens of the 
sixth order; showing a jived red light. 

The light is 35 feet above sea level, and should 
be seen in clear weather at a distance of six 
miles. 


BY ORDER: 
W. B. SHUBRICK, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, = Chairman. 
Office Light-house Board, 
Washington, D. O., Feb. 11, 1868. 


Total Disasters Reported in January. 


The number of vessels belonging to or bound 
to or from ports.in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month, 
is 38, of which 26 were wrecked, 5 abandoned, 1 
sunk by collision, and 6 are missing. They are 
classed as follows: 3 steamers, 4 ships, 7 barks, 
7 brigs, 16 schooners, and 1 sloop, and their total 
estimated valuation, exclusive of cargoes, is 
$1,141,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, whence 
hailing, destinations, &c. Those marked w 
were wrecked, a@ abandoned, sc sunk by colli- 
sion, and m missing. 

STEAMERS. 
Frances, w, Philadelphia, from Baltimore for 

Wilmington, N.C 
J.B. McDavidson (tug) ,m, from Wilmington, 

N. C., for New York. 


_ Chicago, w, Liverpool, from New York for Liv- 


erpool. 
SHIPS. 

Ellen Foster, a, San Salvador, from Callao for 
Puget Sound. 

Hemisphere, a, Liverpool, from Bassein for Liv- 
erpool, 

Northern Belle, a, Greenock, from Liverpool for 
Boston. 

Coronet, w, Newcastle; E., from Plymouth, E., 
for Pensacola. 

BARKS. 

Persia, w, from Cronstadt for New York. 

H. L. Rutgers, w, from Puget Sound for San 
Francisco. 

Brewster, m (Whaler). 

Oliver Cutts, w, from Nanaimo for San Fran- 
cisco. 

Wapella, w, from New Orleans for Liverpool. 

a8 ie Decker, w, from New Orleans for Vera 

ruz, 
Herman & Oscar, from Liverpool (at Galveston). 


BRIGS. 
Gardina, w, from Oporto for New York, 
Leader, w, from Boston for Yarmouth, N. S. 
Agent, a, from New York for Alicante. 
Lorana, w, from New York for Beyrout. 
W. D. Rice, w,"from San Francisco for San Pe- 


dro. 

J. C. Woodworth, w, from Windsor for New 
York. 

Sarah, m, fromjCardiff for St. John, P. R. 


SCHCONERS. 


¥F.C.*Howard, a, from Swan Island for Hamp-, 


ton, Roads. 
E. C. Simmons, w, from Virginia for Boston. 
Westover,,, from RKastport for Baltimore. 


. Wide World, w, from Charleston for New York. 


Jane Otis, w. 
Triton, w, from,New York for Newport. 
Henry Leeds, w, from New York for Boston. 
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Kaluna, from San Francisco for Novarra 
River. 

George Darby, w, from Havana for Pensacola. 

Gen. Gilmore, w (Wrecking vessel). 

Quickstep, w, from Harvey, N. B 

Idaho, m (Fisherman). 

G. Washington, w, from Baltimore for Norfolk. 

E.C. Anthony, m, from Providence for Tangier. 

R. J. Hart, w, from St. John, N. F., for Boston. 

J. McCoy, se, from North Carolina for Norfolk. 


SLOOP.. 
E. Sprague, m, from Providence for New York. 


®w, 


=» 2-~<-—__ — — 


Receipts for January, 1868. 


MAINE. 


Kennebunk, A. A. Worth........-.--- $1 00 
NETO OTUGOKS, 2 co xu n.c sleeeitoke eaeial ace oes 4 00 
South Berwick, C. G. Wallingford. ---. 1 00 
New HAMPSHIRE. 
Centre Sandwich, G. W. Bean......--- 5 00 
Concord, LT. Di-Merrill. soko. os Sea 5 00 
Fitzwilliam, John Whittemore, in part 
to const. Harry J. Pratt, L. M..-.--- 5 00 
Henniker, Cong. ch, additional.-....... 1 00 
Langdon, Rev. M. Geronld...--.-.--.- 1 00 
Lebanon, Cong. ch... -:-..0..--22-2 252. 10 75 
Manchester, Te PNewells.sss ee sae 1 00 
North Hampton, 8. Leavitt............ 25 
Plainfield, Jacob Scales. ..-..--'..-.22.2 1 00 
Stratham, Rev. Jacob Tuck....--...-- 1 00 
Wilbon, Cone. Cl 23s 2. ae aie gett 28 73 
‘VERMONT. 
St. Johnsbury, a Friend 3 00 
Wethersfield, Cong. ch..-....-..:...-. ~ 3 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ashland, D. Rockwood....---..----... 1 00 
Cambridgeport, R. L. Snow...-..------- 5 00 
Centerville, Cong. ch, for lib’y---.----. 16 00, 
Cong. ch, for Temp. doc... .<.------ 4 02 
East Bridgewater, Z. Hatch,.--.--.--. 3 00 


Lawrence, Lawrence-st. Cong. ch, const. 
fas: H. Baton, Ta. Mo. cis tascemigas 
Lowell, John-st. ch, $15 for lib’y 

St. Paul’s M. E. ch, o 
Medfield, 2nd Cong. ch...-.-.....-.-.- 


Newburyport, Mrs. Augustine Wills.. 5 00 
Ladies’ Bethel Society, for Rio Chap- 
laincy, and const. Miss Sarah E. 
Batons Wa Ms . son4oees tage eee 30 00 
Northampton, S. W. Hopkins........-. 10 00 
North Weymouth, Pilgrim ch......... 17 15 
Pittsfield, Mission School, for lib’y.... 15 00 


Plainfield, Mrs. Heman Hallock......- 1 00 


South Weymouth, Union ch..--....-.. 23 00 
Wellfleet, Cong. ch, $30 for lib’y.-....-- 34 30 

217 EA CG) ee Ie ne, 2 ey in 9 00 
West. Chelmstord@. - ~~ -e- 0-5 artes. 13 98 
West Medway, Cong. ch........-..--- 25 86 
VV SON'S teens yas. Jose seers 7 04 
Williamstown, Prof. Tatlock.........- 1 00 

RHODE ISLAND. 
ICTS 00) Cong. CH: Ne). beeeeeee ns seen 60 80 
CONNECTICUT. 

Birmingham, Cong. ch, additional. .-.. 12 64 
Bozrahville, Cong. ch---.-.--.--:------ 32 50 
Cheshire, Cong. ch, const. Dea. Jesse 

R. Brooks, L. M., Mrs. BE. A. Ball, 

$10 in part to const. herself, L. M.... 46 63 
Danbury, Cong. ch. 8.5. lib’y------.--- 20 00 
Derby, 1st Cong. ch, MW Mleghteecboc 43 75 
East Haddam, Rev. Isaac Parsons.-... 3 00 

Mrs, S. B. Parsons: -- 2222 - anta se 2 00 
Green’s Farms, Cong. ch...-..--...-.. 19 88 
Greenville, Cong. ch, const. Jas. Hous- 

Lope ep We Np Se Mee Paar acer omc ti: 0 40 

Conewehs SiS olib yess cee aes 15 00 
Groton Bank, Bapt. ch. .----.-----..-:- 2 50 
Guilford, Cong. ch, $15 for library, and 

const. Dea, Hli Parmele, L. M.....-. « 81°70 
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Hotchkissville, Judah Baldwin......-. 20 00 
Jewett City, Cong. ch.:.............-. 5 00 
Lakeville, Mrs. Mary E. Holley. -..--- 5 00 
Long Ridge, Sarah B. Scofield.......-. 4 00 
Miltord, Plymouth (Wags ese ca sabeue 39 00 
Plymouth ch. 8S. 8., Dea. A. S. Bris- 
tol’s class libty--.-.-. 4... 252-2-->- 15 00 
Aste Co us eMC a guinea ee oe Ss ona san 15 00 
1st Cong. ch, const. J. B. Benjamin 
and T. C. Botsford, TEM Sipetac cs 60 00 
Montville, Thos, P. Rogers See eee oe 2 00 
Norwalk, "Mary L. , Fanny G., and Nel- 
lie P. Childs, lib’ vi Ye HUE NE coe s 15 00 
Miss Lucy M. Morcillyt a coke. 1 00 
Norwich, 2nd Cong. ch. §.S. lib’y....-- 20 57 
Plantsville, Dean. Mie eins ee os cr 4 00 
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The Gunner Boy. 


Some years ago, the great Atlantic 
steamer Arctic was struck by an- 
other steamer, and sunk in a few 
hours, carrying down with her three 
hundred persons. On board this ves- 
sel was a young man named Stewart 
Holland.» He belonged to the en- 
gineering department, and his duty 
was to fire the signal gun, and give 
warning when the ship was in dan- 

er. 

3 When all was confusion and dis- 
tress on board the sinking vessel, 
and stronger and older men were de- 
serting their posts, and eagerly seek- 
ing for a chance to save their lives, 
this young man stood firm to his 
duty, never flinching in the least. 
All through the gloomy death hours 
of that drowning company, his sig- 
nal gun was regularly heard, boom- 
ing over the waters. 

Once, when his powder was out, 
he ran down into the saloon, and 
asked the armorer for the key to the 
magazine. ‘‘ Nevermind a key ; get 
an axe and break open the door!” 
was the reply. He did so, and was 
back to his post immediately. 

Though he had a good chance to 
go on board the engineer’s boat, and 
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be saved, he made no effort to do so, 
but stood by till the end; and the 
last sound which was heard, as the 
surging waves closed over the lost 
steamer, was the booming of Stew- 
art Holland’s gun. And it was said, 
that if every man of the crew had 
done his duty as faithfully as that 
boy did, hundreds might have been 
saved, 

Boys, learn what a sacred thing 
duty is. Do not regard any position 
in your lives as of small importance. 
Great results often follow the slight- 
est actions. Everything you do has 
an influence. A great deal of joy or 
sorrow may depend on how you act. 
Your fidelity may save a life; your 
unfaithfulness may ruin a soul. And 
God watches all your actions. What- 
ever you have to do, then, do it faith- 
fully, and His blessing will attend 
you. 

> 0-2 _____ 


Lanterns. 


Groping my way along as best I 
could, on a very dark night, not long 
since, as I turned a corner of the 
street, I saw, but a short distance 
ahead of me, a well-lighted lantern. 
At first I could not see who was car- 
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rying it; but it proved to be a boy, 
who was whistling merrily as he 
walked along. That lantern was of 
much service to me. It threw its 
light back on the path, or sidewalk, 
for many yards. It showed me where 
to walk; and it showed me where 
not to walk, if I wished to keep out 
of the mire. 

I felt thankful to the boy who was 
thus of so much use to me in lighting 
my way, while he knew nothing 
about the good he was doing. 

He went along, not thinking of me 
—hardly knowing that I was behind 
him; and yet he was rendering me 
very good service. 

IT could not help thinking what a 
happy thing it would be, if all the 
boys and girls, and all the men and 
women who have the privileges of 
the Gospel, were well-lighted Chris- 
tian lanterns! How much good 
would they do which is now left un- 
done! We are not so much lanterns 
in what we say as in what we do. It 
is the quiet but real influence of a 
good example that is a light to light- 
en others. A very young child may 
be a very useful lantern. A small 
lantern, well-lighted is of much ser- 
vice; while a very large one, with- 
out any light, is of no use. And who 
knows how many the light will reach 
and benefit ? 

Now, children, do not be dark lan- 
terns, or such as give no light; but, 
as you pass along through lfe—at 
home, or in school, or in the street, 
or wherever you are—show that you 
love the truth, and that you seek, by 


God’s grace, to walk as you are 
taught in His Holy Word. Show 


this in your lives. Show it by a 
cheerful, loving, honest walk with 
your companions. Never be afraid 
to let others see that you love God, 
and desire to do what is right in his 
sight. If thus you live, many will 
be benefited, and will bless you. 
Some may follow in the path of your 
light whom you know not, nor ever 
shall know, until you meet them in 
the world of glory above. ‘ Let 
your light so shine before” your fel- 
lows, ‘‘ that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father who 
is in heaven.”—Ohristian Treasury. 
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Library Reports. 


San FRANCISCO, Jan. 16, 1868. 
No. 1874—“‘ On board the ship Ho- 
ratio Harris, bound to San Francisco ; 
has since been in some coasting ves- 
sels on the coast of California; has 
been read by the crews, passengers 
and officers; it is still in very good 
order. Through its influence a care- 
less man became a praying man, and 
some have become temperate and 
steady ! C. W. STENBOM.” 


Bark Damon, Jan. 15, 1868. 

No. 1684—“‘T have taken much in- 
terest in the library entrusted to my 
care. I have read it through, and 
some parts of it twice over, and have 
derived much benefit and instruction 
from the books. Some of my officers 
have also read the books. I should 
be pleased always to have a library 
on board, and would-do all I could to 
make it useful. I enclose one dollar, 
which please accept, and oblige, 

Yours truly, Cas. R. WILKINs.” 


WEEHAUKEN, New Jersey, 
Jan. 27, 1868. 


Rey. S. H. Hatt, D.D., Cor. Sec. Am. Sea. Friend 
Society, 80 Wall St., New York City. 


No. 2129—“My dear sir: The libra- 
ry loaned to the bargemen’s reading 
room on board the barge Providence, 
has been one means in promoting a 
religious interest amongst our boat- 
men and their families, as have also 
the MaGazine and Lirr Boar ac- 
companying. Last winter, four of our 
people became Christians, we hope; 
and the library is still in use, admon- 
ishing, counselling and comforting ; 
a silent, but effective preacher. 

Very truly yours, 
M. T. BENNETT, Jr.” 


DreMERARA, Dec. 29, 1867. 
To THE SRAMENS’ FRIEND Society. 

No. 1756—“‘Very dear friends: Your 
library is safe and in good condi- 
tion. Thank God, I can say of a 
truth that the books have been a 
lasting benefit to me. Yes, I can truly 
say I have read numbers of them 
with profit and I trust to my eternal 
benefit. I have also loaned them to 
different crews since I have had it, 
and feel assured it has benefited some 
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of them. Such books cannot be read 
without doing. good. Thank God for 
the lives of holy men. Some times, 
as we sit down and read, a tear will 
steal down the cheek, and then again 
gladness fills the heart. As I said in 
the beginning so I now say, I am sure 
I have learned lessons I shall never 
forget, and feel very thankful to you 
for the loan of the books. 

“Tf God spares my life I expect to 
be in New York the beginning of 
June, and shall hope to make you a 
small donation. I am sure it is the 
duty of all to contribute to such a 
good work. 

“Hoping that God may continue 
to bless you in your labors of love, 


Yours affectionately, 
Wma. REDDING.” 


No. 368—Returned from the bark 
Arletta, February 17. Capt. Colcord 
says: ‘‘It is my opinion that the 
loan library work is the best thing 
that was ever done to benefit seamen 
away from home. The library.has a 
good effect upon them on ship-board, 
and often leads them to attend church 
when they arrive in port. Tome and 
my family your libraries have been a 
great blessing. I have had No. 368 
during my last voyage, which has 
been from New York to Marin, in the 
north of Spain, thence to Malaga and 
back here, a cruise of nearly five 
months.” 


No. 2173—“‘ The library has been 
appreciated By ALL. I have no doubt 
but it will have an influence for good 
on the lives of many.” * * * °* 

EBENEZER SCOTT, 
Of the Northern Queen. 


No. 2210—‘‘ The books of this lib- 
rary have been read with much in- 
terest by the Captain and greater 
part of the crew. I have read them 
nearly all, and many of them two and 
three times. The little book called 
“The Blood of Jesus,” I am now 
reading the third time. It has given 
much light and comfort to my soul. 
I trust it may be a lasting light. 
Thanks to the donors of the books.” 


F, L. Aacrson, Mate. 
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No. 2427—Is on the packet-ship 
American Hagle, commanded by Capt. 
Dan. K. Moore, a brother of the Supt. 
of the 8. 8S. Cong. Ch., Old Lyme, Ct., 
through whom we received $15 from 
his school, to send a library to sea. 


AN INTERESTING CO-INCIDENCE. 


BROOKLYN, Feb. 15, 1868. 
No. 24183—‘‘ Dear Sir: * * * Itseems 
tome that I see the hand of Providence 
in the strange co-incidence I am about 
to mention. 

“The ship on which, as I learn from 
your letter, my library has gone to 
sea, bears my name, and is bound to 
my fathers native land, Venezuela. 
My sincere prayer is that it may be 
the means of salvation to many souls. 
Though I never expect to meet them 
on earth, I hope to meet them ina 
better world than this. 

Your sister in Christ, 
THERESA C. W—.” 


—____—»> @~<>____ 
On Swearing. 


Cowper was an English poet. He 
wrote beautiful hymns. He wrote 
some lines, also, about swearing, 
which it would be worth while for 
every boy in the land to learn: 


‘Tt chills my blood to hear the blest Supreme 
Rudely appealed to on each trifling theme ; 
Maintain your rank, vulgarity despise ; 

To swear is neither braye, polite, nor wise.” 

If you wish never to swear big 
oaths, the best plan is not to make 
use of little ones. 

Some who would not swear by the 
name of God, think nothing of 
swearing ‘‘ by George,” or ‘by jin- 
go,” or by something else; others 
often cry out, ‘good gracious,” or 
“mercy on me,” and the like. These 
are the beginnings of swearing. They 
are to profane swearing what acorns 
are to the oak. 

Our Saviour said, when on earth, 
“Let your yea be yea, and your nay 
nay, for whatsoever is more than this 
cometh of evil.” This means we should 
use plain, simple language. David 
had a short prayer to this point— 
“Set a watch, O Lord, before my 
mouth, and keep the door of my lips.” 

Let the children make it their 
prayer.—Ohild’s paper. 
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Hymn. 
God is love! can this be true ? 
Yes, the Bible says it is; 
Children, let me ask of you, 
Have you ever thought of this, 
That God is love! 
God is love who sent His Son, 
His only Son to bleed and die 
For sinners ruined and undone ; 
Aloud the wounds of Jesus cry. 
That God is love ! 
God delights to pardon sin, 
Grace and mercy to bestow ; 
Little children, though unclean, 
Come to Him, and you shall know 
That God is love ! 
Every poor repenting child, 
His arms are open to receive ; 
To such he says, with accents mild. 
“ Little sinner, now believe 
That God is love!” 
—_——_———> 0 <____ 


The ‘* Sins and Faults of Youth.” 


“Tt is common to see a sailor, and 
here and there a landsman, having 
an anchor or some other figure ta- 
tooed on the back of his hand. 
These markings are the result of 
some half-hour’s foolish work with 
sharp needles and ink in the far days 
of their boyhood. Many of these 
men now wish greatly they ¢ould be 
wiped off; but the desire is vain. 
The stain is so deep beneath the skin 
that it cannot be taken out, and they 
must wear it evermore till they die. 

When we see people with these 
marks on their hands, it makes us 
think sadly of the more hurtful 
stains of sin. How many grown 
men and women are now living, 
whose character and happiness in 
this world are forever marred by sin- 
ful acts they have lightly done in 
youthful years gone by! Alas! and 
the deed of sin—the theft, the im- 
pure act, the dishonorable doing— 
unlike the tatooed mark upon the 
skin, is not a painless scar. Ever 
and again, all through life, when 
memory awakes, the stings of shame 
and sorrow pierce the soul, and rob 
the spirit of its strength. 

We cannot have a kinder wish for 
you, dear young reader, than that you 
may be saved the life-long heritage 
of misery which grows out of such 
‘sins and faults of youth.’ ‘ Flee 
youthful lusts.’ ‘Watch and pray.’” 
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The Echo. 


Little George had never heard any- 
thing of the echo, and accordingly 
one day, when he was out in the 
meadow, he cried out, ‘‘ Hurrah, hur- 
rah!” Immediately in the nearest 
wood he heard a voice sound out, 
“Hurrah, burrah!” He was very 
much astonished. He looked around, 
but could see nothing. At last he 
shouted, ‘‘ Where are you?” The 
voice cried out, ‘‘Where are you?” 
He answered back, ‘‘ You are a fool- 
ish boy.” ‘Foolish boy,” echoed 
back from the wood. 

Now George became very angry, 
and still harder he began to shout 
nicknames into the wood, all of which 
were echoed very faithfully back 
again. ‘Then he ran into the wood, 
and sought all through it for the sup 
posed boy, but he could find nobody. 
George ran home, and complained to 
his mother how a bad boy had con- 
cealed: himself in the wood, and had 
called him names. The mother an- 
swered, ‘‘ This time, my dear little 


_ boy, you have betrayed yourself, for 


it is yourself whom you accuse as the 
bad boy. You have heard nothing 
but your own words ; foras you have 
often before seen your face in the 
water, so now you have heard your 
voice in the wood. Had you spoken 
in friendly words, then, my little 
George, friendly words would have 
echoed back to you again.” 

So itis always; what we suppose 
wrong in the conduct of another, is 
mostly only the echo of our own. If 
we treat every one kindly, they will 
treat us kindly. But if we are rude 
and uncivil, we are entitled to ex- 
pect no better in return. 
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TuE Lire-Boart is published for the purpose of 
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and religious improvement of seamen, and also 
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ry, shall have fifty copies gratis, monthly, for 
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